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USDA Estimates 
28 Million Acres 


Only General 
Eligible for 1960 
Contracting Program 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates that 
more than 28 million acres of crop- 
land will be held out of production 
in 1960 under Conservation Reserve 
contracts. 

Under the Conservation Reserve, 
farmers contract to withhold general 
cropland from production for periods 
of three to 10 years, while carrying 
out soil, water and wildlife conserva- 
tion practices. 

The USDA estimates include nearly 
22% million acres from contracts 
which started in 1959 or earlier and 
the rest from the current sign-up. 
Only cropland is eligible for the Con- 
servation Reserve. Generally, it must 
have produced a crop or been in a 
regular crop rotation during the year 
immediately preceding the first year 
of the contract. 

On the basis of data from con- 


Fertilizer Use 25, 143,000 Tons 
In 1958-59, USDA Report Says 


WASHINGTON — An increase of 
11.7% over previous years in the 
quantity of primary plant nutrients, 
as well as in the quantity of fertili- 
zer carriers consumed, was recorded 
in the United States during the year 
ended June 30, 1959, according to a 
preliminary report issued last week 
by the Fertilizer Investigation Re- 
search Branch, Agricultural Research 
Service, US. Department of Agri- 
culture. Total consumption was 25,- 
143,000 tons, some 2,627,000 tons over 
the figures of 1957-58. 

The report indicated that the up- 
ward swing in fertilizer consumption 


was related to the increased acreage 
of certain crops and to the gem 
of State soil fertility programs. 

Compiled by Walter Scholl, Marion 
M. Davis, Esther I. Fox and Caroline 
A. Wilker of the fertilizer investi- 
gations research branch, Beltsville, 
Md., the report is based on shipments 
of manufacturers, liquid nitrogen ap- 
plicators, and State tonnage reports. 
Estimates of the nutrient contents 
were determined from average an- 
alyses of samples of products as re- 
ported by State fertilizer control of- 
ficials, the authors said. 

The increased consumption of fer- 


Governmental Regulatien of 

Chemicals Noted at Pacific 

Northwest Spray Conference 
Special 


PORTLAND ORE.—vVarious gov- 
ernment regulations concerning the 
use of agricultural chemicals came 
in for more than the normal amount 
of attention at the annual series of 
conferences which brought a record 
number of private industry, federal 
and state chemical specialists and 
entomologists here during the week 
ended Jan. 23. 

A new Northwest Agricultural 
Chemicals Industry conference at- 


estimates for the leading crops 
Former Est. Former Est. Normal 
Cropland Use Producti 
4,600,000 183,200,000° 
61.600,000° 
660.000 490,000 
Peanuts .......... 148,000 132,000, 
Tobacco ......... 15,000 23/300, 
4,100,000 139,600,000 
Soybeans ........ 1,100,000 21,200,060° 
Sorghum grain .... 3,800,000 109,000.000° 
600,000 4,400 ,000° 
Pasture ........ $000, 000 7,600,0004 
*Bushels 
Bales 
Tons thay equiv.) 


tendance mark was established for 
the second consecutive year with 140 
industry members and ta- 
tives of allied industries attending 
from Washington, Idaho, 
British Columbia, California, Nevada 
and Utah, reports Charles O. Bar- 
nard, San Jose, executive secretary 
of the Western Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Assn. 

A number of pointed questions 
were fired during a joint session by 
representatives of the Pacific North- 


Research Reports Claim Largest Share of 
Study at New Mexico Chemical Conference 


UNIVERSITY PARK, N.M. — The 
crucial role of chemicals in New Mex- 
ico’s expanding fruit, vegetable, and 
field crop economy was stressed here 
in three consecutive New Mexico 
State University meetings Jan. 13-15. 

At the 3rd New Mexico Agricultur- 

al Chemicals Conference on the first 
des, Jan. 13, research reports stressed 
progress gained with both fertilizers 
and insecticides. Then at the fourth 
annual New Mexico fruit short 
course, the emphasis shifted to chem- 
ical aids in good orchard manage- 
ment, and at the following day's vege- 
table course speakers urged modern 
cultivation practices to meet the cur- 
rent demand for quality. 

Lead-off speaker for the chemicals 


conference was Dr. Robert H. Black, 
dean of agriculture and director of 
the New Mexico State University Ex- 
periment Station. Dr. Black told the 
150 specialists and producers that 
“keeping up with the times in agri- 
cultural research is a rugged prob- 
lem. There are so many things being 
done in research and so many that 
need to be done, The state and fed- 
eral governments are spending $238 
million annually on agricultural re- 
search. Private industry is spending 
as much as both the state and federal 
governments. If we double our popu- 
lation by 2010, as economists predict, 
think of how much we will need to 
step up our research program to pro- 
(Turn to RESEARCH, page $) 


west Vegetable Insect conference, 
the Western Cooperative Spray’ Pro- 
ject conference and the Northwest 
Agricultural Chemicals Industry con- 
ference in the direction of one of the 
principal speakers, Kenneth E. Mon- 
fore, chief, Seattle district of the 
US. Food and Drug Administration. 

Most of these questions concerned 
the application of the federal law 
and its amendments to the use of 
chemicals on fruit and vegetable 
crops with the emphasis of the 
amount of tolerance allowed for some 
of the principal insecticides and pesti- 
cides. 


“In order to keep pace with the 
world’s expanding population, all 
segments of the horticultural, 
chemical, processing, packaging 
and distribution food teams must 
seck means to increase efficiency 
to assure a bountiful supply of 
safe foods,” Mr. Monfore empha- 
sized in his industry talk. “How- 
ever, an increase in production and 
grade quality of crops must not 
occur at the expense of safety and 
purity of our foods.” 


Mr. Monfore also explained the 
Miller bill of 1954 and the food addi- 
tive amendment passed in 1958 and 
declared that the basic purpose of 
each amendment is the same—name- 
ly “the protection of the consumer 

(Turn to CONFERENCE, page 6) 
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tilizers was noted in all but seven 
states. These states, representing 
1,827,000 tons, or 7.3% of the total 
consumed in the U.S., consumed 49,- 
000 fewer tons than they did the pre- 
vious year. 

Increases registered in the South 
Atlantic region were 705,000 tons 
(12.4%); in the West North Central 
region, 621,000 tons (26.9%), and in 
the Pacific region, 419,000 tons 
(16.0%). Substantially more fertili- 
zer was also used in the East North 
Central and East South Central re- 
gions. More than one-half of the in- 
crease in consumption of fertilizer 
in the Pacific region was in the sec- 
ondary and trace nutrient materials, 
principally gypsum. 

The total use of fertilizer in the 
South Atlantic and South Central 
regions which has steadily decreased 
since the peak consumption of 11,- 
058,695 tons in 1951-52 consumed 
nearly that amount in this period. 


Mixtures 

Mixed fertilizers comprised 63.3% 
of the total tonnage of fertilizer con- 
sumed and amounted to 15,921,000 
tons—an increase of 1,568,000 tons 
(10.9%). This is the first year since 
1952-53 that mixtures have shown an 
increase and the total establishes a 
new peak in consumption. Regions 
in which the principal increases oc- 
curred followed closely those Regions 
having corresponding changes in con- 
sumption of all fertilizers. 

There were 46 grades consumed in 
amounts of 50,000 tons or more, total- 
ing 12,635,000 tons—accounting for 
nearly 80% of the tonnage of mixed 

(Turn to CONSUMPTION, page 4) 


Dean R. Gidney Elected 
Vice President of PCA 


WASHINGTON — Dean R. Gidney 
has been elected vice president in 
charge of sales of Potash Company of 
America, according to an announce- 
ment by John W. Hall, president. The 
action was taken by the PCA board 
of directors on Jan. 20, and the as- 
signment was effective as of Feb. 1. 


Mr. Gidney, long associated with 
the potash industry, takes the place 
vacated by Mr. Hall on Dec. 15, 1959, 
when the latter was made president 
of the company. Mr. Gidney’s experi- 
ence in the potash industry has been 
in sales and sales management, start- 
ing as a salesman in 1937, being pro- 
moted later to vice president in 
charge of sales, and most recently 
general manager of the potash divi- 
Cun of U.S. Borax and Chemical 


He is a graduate of Dartmouth 
College and served in the U.S. Navy 
during World War Il. He has also 
served on the board of directors of 
both the National Plant Food Insti- 
tute and the American Potash In- 
stitute, Inc. 

Headquarters of PCA’s sales organ- 
ization will be maintained in Wash- 
ington, according to Mr. Hall. 


Member, Business 
A Publications Audit 
WEST MARKETING EDITION 
tracts, performance reports, and ap- | 
plications, USDA has computed the Be 
former cropping use of the total 1960 : 
; acreage and the production that | ‘ 
; would be expected at average yields | te 
appropriate for the quality and loca- 
tion of the land. The following table c 
shows these acreage and production | S 
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lowa Sales Headquarters 

ST. LOUIS — Monsanto Chemical 
Co.’s organic chemicals division has 
transferred its agricultural chemicals 
sales headquarters for the north cen- 
tral area from Des Moines, Iowa, to 
Kansas City, Mo., effective immedi- 
ately. 

Robert L. Olcott of Des Moines, 
Monsanto agricultural chemicals sales 
supervisor for the area, opened his 
new office on Feb. 1 in the VFW 
Bidg., 406 W. 34th St., Kansas City. 

Sales responsibilities for Iowa and 
eastern Nebraska are being taken 
over by A. Dale McConathy of St. 
Louis. He wil! locate in Des Moines. 

Mr. Olcott, originally of Cummings, 
Iowa, received a B.S. degree in agron- 
omy from Iowa State University in 
1952 and joined Monsanto that year. 
He became a salesman of the com- 
pany’s formulation farm chemicals in 
1955 and was appointed to his present 
position in January, 1959. 

Mr. McConathy, a native of White 
Hall, DL, received a BS. degree in 
agriculture (1943) from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. He was a salesman 
for Swift & Co. and managed a 750- 
acre farm in Illinois before joining 
Monsanto in 1959. 


New Insecticide 


NEW YORK—A new systemic in- 
secticide designed to give young cot- 
ton plants protection against a va- 
riety of insects has just been placed 
on the market by Chemagro Corp. 
Called Di-Syston, the insecticide has 
been registered for use nationally by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The product is for use to protect 
young cotton plants against the at- 
tack of aphids, mites, and thrips, yet 
is harmless to predators. The product, 
in granular form, is applied to the 
ground at the same time the cotton 
seeds are planted. Thus the seeds and 
young plants take up the insecticide 
in systemic form. It has a long-last- 
ing residual action, and will give 
protection against the aforementioned 
insects up to seven weeks after seed- 
ling emergence, the company says. 


Alabama Pest Control 
Conference Scheduled 


AUBURN, ALA.—The 13th Ala- 
bama Pest Control Conference will 
be held Feb. 17-18 at Duncan Hall on 
the Auburn University campus here. 
The meeting is sponsored by the Ala- 
bama Association for Control of 
Economic Pests in cooperation with 
Auburn. 

An extensive and varied program 
is planned, featuring such topics as 
pest control in Alabama, the need 
for pesticides in modern America, 
weed control, pesticide application 
equipment and public relations and 
the pesticide industry. 

A number of top speakers are 
scheduled to address the conference. 
Included among them are L. S. Hitch- 
ner, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Assn.; 
Dr. G. J. Haeussler, assistant direc- 
tor, Entomology Research Division, 
Agricultural Research Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, and 
Louis Throgmorton, vice president of 
the Republic National Life Insurance 
Co., Dallas, Texas. 


John B. Plant Joins 
Geigy Sales Staff 


ARDSLEY, N.Y.— Geigy Agricul- 
tural Chemicals, division of Geigy 
Chemical Corp., announces the ap- 
pointment of John 
|B. Plant to its 

western sales 
| staff. He will rep- 

resent Geigy in 
Utah and southern 
| Idaho. 
i Mr. Plant was 
| born in San Diego, 
} Cal, in 1931. He 
attended San Die- 
go State College 

and Utah State 

University, where 
he specialized in entomology and also 
botany. After receiving the Bachelor 
of Science degree at Utah in 1954, he 
continued graduate work in ento- 
mology. During his studies, he as- 
sistéd in teaching, carried on agri- 
cultural extension projects, and also 
held a research assistantship in soil 
insecticides sponsored by Shell Chem- 
ical Co. 

From 1955 to 1957, Mr. Plant was 
field representative for California 
Spray-Chemical Co. in Orange Coun- 
ty, Cal. He then acted as dealers’ 
representative for the L. H. Butcher 
Co. until his appointment by Geigy. 

Dr. W. G. Eden, president of the 
association and entomologist with 
Auburn University, will preside. 


John B. Piant 


CORN BORER ABUNDANCE—Results of USDA survey in 20 states showing 
the abundance of European corn borer in 1959 are shown above. The numbers 
in states and districts indicate the average number of borers per 100 stalks. 
Spread of the pest in 1959 was rather limited, with a total of 13 new counties 


reporting its 


These areas were in Arkansas, Alabama, Colorado, 


presence. 
Georgia, Michigan, North Carolina and Texas. In 1958, a total of 58 new 
counties and parishes reported infestations for the first time. The above map 
was prepared by the survey and detection operations, USDA. 


AT WASHINGTON CONFERENCE—C. B. Hartson, Washington State Uni- 


> 


versity extension soils specialist, left, co-chairman of the Central Washington 
fertilizer conference held at Pasco, Wash. Jan. 25, confers on the program 
with Lyle Neff, Pasco manager for Agriform Company of Washington, who 
was in charge of local arrangements. More than 75 dealers and 15 industry 
representatives attended the conference. (Croplife, Jan. 25, page 1.) 


CFA Announces 
November Convention 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The 37th 
Annual Convention of the California 
Fertilizer Assn. will be held at the 
Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, Cal., 
Nov. 13-15, according to an announce- 
ment issued by Demont W. Galbraith, 
president. Between 500 and 600 per- 
sons are expected to attend. 

Frank Scoville, Wilbur-Ellis Co., 
San Diego, is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, and Frank Mc- 
Grane, American Potash & Chemical 
Corp., heads the convention enter- 
tainment committee. Mr. Galbraith 
said a ladies program committee will 
soon be appointed. 


Mr. Scoville said that the program 
is now being developed and will be 
announced at a later date. He said 
that management and sales people 
of the industry from various parts 
of the country and from Canada and 
Mexico, with their ladies, will make 
up the majority of those attending. 

A one day business program will 
provide for election of four directors 
for three year terms, eleztion of 
1961 officers, action on the proposed 
budget for 1961, and about two for- 
mal papers on subjects of interest 
and concern to the industry. A noted 
personality will be featured at the 
Nov. 14 luncheon. The annual ban- 
quet will be held on the evening of 
Nov. 15. 


Canadians Find Gypsy Moth Infestations; 
Precautions Help With Early Discovery 


OTTAWA — Gypsy moth infesta- 
tions have been uncovered in south- 
ern Quebec and control measures are 
under study by federal authorities. 
This is the third time in 35 years that 
an outbreak of this pest has been 
reported in Canada. 

Assiduous precautions paid off in 
the early discovery of this latest out- 
break. For five years, a constant vigil 
has been kept on border areas that 
seemed likely targets for the gypsy 
moth from the eastern US. 

L. L. Reed, who directs survey 
work for the plant protection divi- 
sion, Canada department of agricul- 
ture, explained that upwards of 500 
sex-attractant metal traps, loaned by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
are used each year during the flight 
season. 

Since only the male gypsy moth 
flies, cartridges containing the scent 
of the female moth are used to lure 
them into the traps where they are 
caught on pieces of cardboard 
smeared with tanglefoot. 

Only a few male moths were 
caught in previous years. Last fall, 
though, 97 moths were trapped—52 
of them in Chateauguay County, Que- 
bec. 

A ground survey confirmed the 
story told by the traps. Three distinct 
infestations were brought to light, 
the largest involving 300 egg masses 
and the other two containing 25 and 
19 respectively. Each mass contained 
an average of 400 eggs. They were 
found attached to the trunks of trees 
and on the undersides of stones ad- 
jacent to the trees on which the 
larvae had fed. 

First outbreak in Canada was dis- 
covered in 1924 south of Montreal, 


near the U.S. border. It was stamped 
out through combined efforts of fed- 
eral, provincial and USDA officials. 
Again in 1937 several smaller infesta- 
tions were located in Charlotte Coun- 
ty, New Brunswick. They were eradi- 
cated in a similar manner. 

Mr. Reed said the first gypsy moths 
were brought from Europe to Mas- 
sachusetts by a French scientist for 
experimental purposes. Some of the 
moths escaped and although the au- 
thorities were informed, they were 
unimpressed. To them, the moth was 
“just another bug.” A few years later, 
the pest began leaving its trade mark 
in the shape of defoliated and dying 
trees over hundreds of acres. A con- 
centrated effort brought the outbreak 
under control, but laxity subsequent- 
ly allowed the gypsy moth to flourish 
again. 

The gypsy moth at first was con- 
fined to the New England states but 
gradually spread towards the west 
and southwest. In the past few years, 
it has moved up the west side of Lake 
Champlain, in New York state, and 
into northern New Jersey and parts 
of Pennsylvania. A strict federal 
quarantine, in effect for many years, 
has retarded more extensive spread. 

Newly hatched larvae spin the up- 
per branches of the trees on which 
they are feeding. Strong winds break 
these threads and larvae may be 
carried several miles before dropping 
to new feeding areas. Egg masses at- 
tached to logs, lumber and quarry 
products, also contribute to the spread 
of the pest when this material is 
transported. 

Through continued diligence, Cana- 
da proposes to maintain effective 
controls over the gypsy moth. 
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Fertilization the Key in 


Making Range Operation 
Pay Farmer Big Dividends 


VER THE PAST five years 

some excellent work has been 
done on range and pasture fertiliza- 
tion. The University of California and 
California State Polytechnic College 
have worked closely with the ferti- 
lizer industry of California in making 
excellent use of donations of material 
to develop and interpret the results 
of fertilizing range and pasture land 


g 


i 


suitable soil improvement program. 
Table 1 compares various hay 
at two different values of 

alfalfa hay to the same tonnages at 
two different possible costs to pro- 
duce that “extra” feed. (Quality com- 
pensations would also have to be 
calculated). The “possible savings” 
show what might be saved under 
these conditions, and we can see that 
we are talking about real dollar sav- 


ings. 

On one particular ranch the pre- 
ferred program may take $15.00 
worth of fertilizer per acre to pro- 
duce 2,000 pounds of additional good 
quality feed. On 400 acres this would 
represent $6,000. The 400 tons of ad- 
ditional feed could represent a mar- 
ket value of around $10,000. The 
$6,000 investment would have pro- 
duced $10,000 worth of feed with a 


presented before California 
the American Society of Range 
it, Nov. 10, 1969. 


*From 
Section 


profit of $4,000, IF the quality of the 
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the first year and 2167 pounds per 
acre the second year. The cost per 
ton to produce this extra feed was 
$4.60. 


Circular No. 458, published by Cal- 
ifornia Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Extension Service, is titled “Pro- 
duction of Range Clovers.” It clearly 
describes how to improve rangeland 
and forage by planting clover—Rose 
Clover, Crimson Clover, Bur Clover, 
and/or Sub Clover. In it single super- 
phosphate is referred to as supplying 

(Turn te DIVIDENDS, page 23) 


TABLE 1. How Much Feed Do You Buy 


——Cost of feed from various sources-———_—_ 


an excellent means of producing high 4100 $ 2,500 $3,000 §=$ 1,000 $ 1,500 $ 1,000-$ 2,000 

quality feed for low cost. That pro- $20,000 $8.00 

400 $10,000 $12,000 $ 4,000 $ 6,000 $ 4,000-$ 8,000 
Western fertilizer dealers... 


LET'S GET TOGETHER! | 


Your market is full of opportunities 


for men with ideas . . . who can act 
fast! If you have been thinking 


how you could improve your 
fertilizer sales picture by 
expansion, diversification, 


better equipment, or by 
solving inventory or finance 
problems, we can probably 


help you do it. 
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Call 


PICK UP YOUR 
PHONE 


GHT NOW! 


one of these Brea Brand sales 


representatives. Give him a chance to 
pitch in with you and come up with 

a good, practical marketing approach. 
You'll find him eager to help... capable 
and experienced ... backed by an 
organization that can make fast decisions. 


CARBON AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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yield. 
Tests on Annual Range—1956-57 
| Season,” Martin, Berry and Wil- e 
liams reported excellent results of ae 
: fertilizing a rose clover stand on is 
unirrigated range in Placer County. a 
This test was measured over a two ae 
r acre was rst year ss 
By D. R. Keim? only, A total of 2885 pounds of ex. | 
Manager, Market Development tra forage per acre was produced Be 
Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co. 
* under a wide variety of soil and cli- " 
matic conditions. 
There is very little guess work 
= left. In Madera County results are o 
? positive on the amount of ammonium 
y sulfate to use to grow more range a 
On Northern California's terrace 
ranges, single superphosphate pro- 
re duced additional rose clover feed for : 
E as little as $4.37 a ton. ae 
Proper use of nitrogen and phos- = 
i phate in December on Northern Cal- 4 
ifornia range land can put grazing 
animals on native forage a month to 
principally grasses to a healthy 
bination of grass and 
quality feed at very , : 
: On trrigated pastures pelleted 4 
A plied in the fall for 
On primarily grass pas- a 
Valley, nitrogen and phosphate have 
been used in balance for profitable 
throughout California showing how = 
fertilizers can be used to produce a [A a : 
this lower cost feed. No one formula 
can possibly fit the needs of every 
ranch, nor can any one program or Ri 
: any one cost. But the fact remains Re 
is a seeding program, a grazing pro- 
gram, a fencing program, and a ferti- 
lizer program in addition to weed and — 
produce feed at a lower cost. = 
Getting down to dollars and cents, | 
a farmer should just jot down the | # { 
amount of feed he buys, whether it f 
be 400 tons, 1,000, 800 or perhaps 100. 
He should then compare what it costs | , 
to buy this amount of alfalfa against | 4 3 
what it would cost to produce this 
extra feed on his own land with a 
of : AL SCOTLAND OLAY GENN WALT 
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1,200 Attend Memphis 
Agricultural Clinic 
By EMMETT ROBINSON 
and ED WHITE 
Croplife Special Writers 

MEMPHIS—More than 1,200 agri- 
cultural chemical dealers, manufac- 
turers’ representatives and farmers 
attended an Agricultural Chemical 
Clinic here Jan. 26-27. 


clinic, which will be held each year, 
is an “educational meeting and not 
a sales clinic.” 


R. C. Harden, executive vice presi- 
dent, Chapman Chemical Co., said 
that there are many costly produc- 
tion problems that machines cannot 
solve. “Insects and weeds cost our 
nation’s farmers billions of dollars an- 
nually and so far no machine has 
been developed to control insects or 
weeds growing in the crop row or 
appearing after a crop is too big to 
put machines into it. Thus if we are 
to greatly lower our production costs 
in the future it must be with these 
new tools known as chemicals. 


g* 
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$150 loss an acre in cotton can 


tion. That’s why early season control 


erate their spray rigs more effec- 
tively. 


Pre-emergence herbicides repre- 
sent one of the most advanced steps 
in weed control in the past 10 years, 
according to Dr. E. C. Spurrier, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. Dr. Spurrier 
sketched the possibilities offered by 
Randox-T, a new herbicide to be 
available this year in liquid and gran- 
ular forms. It is said to control 
broadleaf weeds as well as grasses. 

C. H. Starker, Gandy Co., Inc., 
contended that application of granu- 
lar chemicals can be more effective 
than sprays. “All you need to do is 
put the material in a hopper and ad- 
just one dial in relation to the rate 
of chemicals to be used,” he said. 

Stan Adams, Chemagro Corp., re- 
ported that proper cotton defoliation 
costs range from $1.85 to $240 per 
acre. Mr. Adams said that Chemagro’s 
Def, when applied correctly, resulted 
in a 90% leaf and stem drop. 

Co-sponsors of the meeting included 
Niagara Chemical Division, Chema- 
gro Corp., the Dow Chemical Co., E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Shell Chemical Corp., Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Geigy Agricultural 
Chemicals, Naugatuck Chemical Divi- 
sion of U.S. Rubber, and California 
Spray-Chemical Co. 


CONSUMPTION 


(Continued from page 1) 


fertilizers consumed and approxi- 
mately 1,650 other grades accounting 
for the remaining 20% in 1958-59. 
The 46 grades are listed in Table 2. 

While consumption of most of the 
46 grades in six grades— 
4-12-12, 5-10-10, 5-10-15, 5-20-20, 6- 
12-12, 12-12-12—represented nearly 
60% of the total increase in consump- 
tion of mixed fertilizers. These are 
the grades generally consumed in 


ments as well as soil fertility pro- 


grams. 

Primary nutrients in mixed fertili- 
zers represented: 37.3% of the nitro- 
gen, 78.8% of the available P,O,, and 


87.4% of the K,O. Mixed fertilizers 
were accountable for 36.8, 82.3, and 
90.1% of the increases in consump- 
tion of these nutrients, respectively. 
The larger use of the six grades pre- 
viousiy listed supplied approximately 
one-half of the increase in tonnages 
of these nutrients. 


The weighted average of primary 


TABLE 1—Fertilizers consumed as mixtures and as 
materials, year ended June 30, 1959, compared with 
previous year, by state and region’ (Preliminary) 


nutrients contained in mixed fertili- 


largest tonnages throughout the cen- Total 
tral and southeastern states. Change teen 
Consumption coded June 
The ee 1,000 tom 1,000 tone 1,000 tone 1,000 tone 
consumption of direct applica- | 
tion materials amounted to 9,222,000 | 2 ¥, 
tons comprising 36.7% of all fertili- | ; 
consumed in the year ended | “oi 4 

June 30, 1959. Included in this ton- | 
nage are 7,996,000 tons New York xt 9 
containing one or more pri- | Sev Jersey m3 239 23 
mary plant nutrients, 1,214,000 tons 
of products containing only secon- 
dary and trace nutrients, and 12,000 | Yat 

and trace nutrient materials 274,000 | 13 2,090 
tons (29.2%) from the respective | 44 

tities of 1957-58. The change > , 

of direct application us in 4 
terials corresponded closely with the Central 2.03 
change in consumption of mixed fer- | Ti.*“* reg a & 3 
tilizers in most all of the Regions. Missouri su ed 933 in 

More than 73% of the increase in | pecs 
consumption of the primary nutrient | tress 299 7 
materials was in the class of chemi- | contrat 24 
cal nitrogen materials. Consumption | 107 
of this class was 576,000 tons (14.89%) | Temessee based 128 se te 
more than in 1957-58. Increases in | ‘iseiesipp: = = ‘oe 3 
the other classes of materials were | _ Best South Central 2,05 Ca 
144,000 tons (6.0%) for phosphates, | 163 199 
40,000 tons (8.9%) for potash, and | = 
13,000 tons (2.7%) for the natural | ‘tex __. an. 665, 2 

— Mest South Centred 
the year ended June 30, 1959, ferti- | tenise 
lizers used in the United States con- | 24"*_ . 3 $ 
tained 7,396,000 tons of primary plant | al 
nutrients (N, available PO, K.O) | 2 
(Table 4). This represented a sub- | _ 2 
(884,000 tons, 13.6%) from that con- | 
643,000 tons, an increase of 359,000 | = 
tons (15.7%); that of available P.O,, rst 
2,576,000 tons—283,000 tons (12.3%) | 190-9 
more; and that of 2,177,000 tons 1956-57 1b, 703 22,709 
—242,000 tons (125%) above their | 1/ pue te rounding, column or cross totals may not balance. 2/ Incledes: fecephete rock 
these nutrients increased ‘materials of commercial mistares, Less than $00 fons. 
TABLE 2—Principal grades of mixtures consumed in Unived States, year ended 
June 30, 1959' (Preliminary) 
Grade | Consumption Grade Consumption Grade Consumption Grade Consumption 
1,000 tons 1,000 tons 1,000 tons 1,000 tons 

0-10-20 89 48-10 83 5-20-20 980 8-12-12 
0-14-14 199 4-8-12 145 6-4-8 64 8-16-16 199 
0-20-20 284 4-9-3 52 6-6-6 90 8-24-8 53 
2-12-12 302 410-6 121 6-8-6 104 8-32-0 60 
3-9-9 461 4-10-7 306 6-8-8 253 10-6-4 78 
3-9-18 85 4-12-8 102 6-10-4 87 10-10-10 748 
3-9-27 59 4-12-12 1,228 6-12-6 67 10-20-10 212 
3-12-6 7 4-16-16 44S 6-12-12 478 12-12-12 889 
3-12-12 615 5-10-5 450 6-24-12 222 14-0-14 63 
4-7-5 92 5-10-10 1,624 6-24-24 162 14-4-10 70 
4-8-6 62 5-10-15 340 8-4-8 53 Other2/ 3,286 
4-8-8 93 5-20-10 106 8-8-8 214 Total 15,921 


1/ Grades consumed in amounts of 50,000 tons or more. 
2/ Approximately 1,650 grades. 


| 
Chapman Chemical Co., offered in- 
te inform county agents, dealers | 2 
of the latest products. Robert Jan- SS 
. uary, Chapman agricultural sales 
manager, pointed out that the * 
“Chemicals represent the power to £ 
4 kill millions of insects with a few | Be: 
e ounces of material, the power to a 
reach between crop plants and des- | aa 
troy unwanted weeds, the power to | ia 
: selectively kill weeds and not harm | = 
farm crops, the power to return $10 | 2 
3 to $20 for every ae 
m These ars 
reported that early season control of | ee 
: insects is most important. “A $100 ae 
occur m 75 boll weevil infesta- 
is important.” 
pointed out that improper applica- 
4 sults in waste and low crop pro- is 
= tection. He said that agricultural ae 
: implement dealers should take more oe. 
g time to teach farmers ‘sow to op- 2 
| 
| 


n 
; for available P,O,, 12.76%; 
for K,O, 11.94%; and for the total 
of these nutrients, 30.90%. The cor- 


In the phosphate materials, the in- 
crease in consumption of 


all 
of the increase in available P,O,, and 
that of K,O in the increase in use of 
potassium chloride. 


were highest (West North Centra!) 
_ and lowest in those areas in which 
there was little change in planted 
acreage (New England). 


OFFICERS 


County agricultural commis- 
page 


and weed control, California Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, LaPuente, treas- 
urer. 


TABLE 3—Kinds of fertilizers consumed, year ended June 30 


In 1,000 tons' (Preliminary) 
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, 1959, by regions, 


ev | middie | sourn | Bast | West | Bast | West Hawaii 
North | North | South | South |Mountein| Pacific |Puerto Change from 
(Atlantic tras |ceutral |Cantrad Rico |consumption| year ended 
June x, 1958 
376} 3,799 | 5.136 | 3,576 | 1,563 | 2,052 L 415 15,921 1,568 
° 3 29 80 170 61 146 45 140 1 676 93 
7 1} 2 7) 25 359 | 83 
5 164 160 332 290 lz * 1,273 1% 
y 2 252 2/ 2/ B 3 3 zy. ° 299 35 
9 7 7 is is 62 2 SST +20 
2 5 3 17 5 1 23 is 28 6 107 9 
1 10 23 5 i 7 9} 13 Be} 2 108 5 
a 40 3 46 17 2 7 7 329 | 2/ SOT 13 
9 13 6 6 4 1 3 2 2t2 36 15 
6 wf 9 29 7 1 2 4 49 12h “10 
5 i 2/ ° 2/ 1] 19 1 
9 2 ul 10 6 2 1 7 ° 4a 7 
PHOSPHATE MATERIALS 251 2% i 1 278 | 17 2, 
Ammonium phosphates/ 2/ 1 163 3] 106] 6 | 2 78 
Basic slag ° ° a ° 2 ° 0 140 5 
Calcium metapbosphate ° i 3 6 23 16 2/ 2/ 2/ ° 4g 3 
Phosphate rock & colloidal phosphate zy 7 18 $29 238 17 20 / 2 4 835 “17 
Superphosphate: 22% and under n 16 50 46 a7 61 69 5 531 53 
Over 22% 2 5 140 he 86 
Other!/ 2 4 3 2 2/ 3 8 2/ 39 -2 
POTASH MATERIALS 3 3 85 43 40 
um chloride 2 7 203 ka 37 2 7] uu 407 
i 45 1 16 2 i 2 -2 
PRIMARY WUTRIENT FERTILIZERS WG | 2,009 | 6,258 5,007 | 2,923 | 2,980 | 1,439 528 1,983 | 380 23,917 2,353 
SECONDARY & TRACE NUTRIENT MATERIALS 116 i 3 3 28 1,050 3 1,214 27% 
Oype 2 3 1s 1 3 22 1,005 ° 1,146 259 
Other’/ i 2 3 1 of 6 45 3 66 15 
NOT CLASSIFIED 3 2 7 0 ° ° ° 12 
ALL FERTILIZERS “49 | 2,016 | 6,37% 5,013 | 2,933 | 2,94 | 1,be2 556 3,033 | 383 25,143 2,627 
1/ States comprising the regions ore listed in Table 1 Due to rounding, totals of items may not add to column or class totals. 2/ Less than 
500 tons. 3/ Undetermined quantities may have been used for son-fertilizer purposes. 4/ Includes quantities undesignated by kind. 5/ Includes 
aii reported quantities of grades: 11-48; 11-50; 13-39; 16-20; 20-52; 21-53; and 27-14. 


TABLE 4—Primary plant nutrients consumed in regions and United States as 
mixtures and as direct-application materials, by kinds, year ended June 30, 
1959, in 1,000 tons' (Preliminary) 


New Middle | South Bast West East West Hawaii United 
Kind North | North | South | South [Mountein/Pacific} and 
England Atlantic |Atlantic/ Rico States 
Ritrogen 
MIXTURES 29} 105 251 228 129 | 101 % 10 45 33 987 
MATERIALS 5126 — | 206 | 108 | | 
anhydrous 3 6 140 120 37 115 1 555 
aque | 2] | 1 5 Tl 10 90 
Ammonium nitrate 2 10 55 le 98 26 430 
Ammonium nitrate-limestone 
mixtures 52 8 1 1 62 
Ammonium sulfate os 2 2 ek 3 3 17 12 4a 6 117 
Calcium cyanamide 2 2 wee 2 2 2 9 
Natural organics 2 2 2 1 6 
Nitrogen solutions 2 8 3 1s 157 
Phosphate products woo eee — 3 27 1 16 1s ob 1 85 
Potassium products | 2 --- ° --- 2 
Sodium nitrate 2 4o 3 9 --- --- --- 5 
Urea 1 2 1 3 2 1 10 a 13 3 49 
Other chemical nitrogen products 1 2 1 --- --- 2 5 --- 
Total nitrogen wi) 13 471 41s 72 | 29 262 118 37% 53 2,643 
Available POs 
MIXTURES 214 580 292 233 13 16 2,031 
MATERIALS 7 18 23 Bh 155 45 6 76 4 AS 
Ammonium phosphates --- 1 --- 10 60 1 27 25 35 2 160 
Calcium metaphosphate -- 2 4 10 --- -- ° 30 
Natural organics 1 1 1 6 
Phosphate and colloidal 
phos phate | wee 1 16 1 25 
Superphosphate: 22% and under 6 15 15 10 9 17 13 3 17 1 105 
ve over --- 1 3 ke 65 5 19 39 12 2 187 
Other phosphate products 1 1 i --- --- --- i 5 6 --- 16 
Total available P20. $1 | 232 504 64 | 278 85 123 20 2,576 
k20 
MIXTURES 46 | 196 5 S46 198 | 227 73 3 30 33 1,902 
MATERIALS 2 5 3 126 3 33 23 2 15 I 275 
Potassium chloride 1 4 4 12h xn 29 22 1 4 7 247 
Other potassium products 1 1 1 1 3 i 19 
Total K,0 46 | 201 585 672 225 96 5 45 ko 2,177 
GRAND TOTAL: N, avail. 
1958-59 133 1,560 1,75 | 1,144 828 550 208 She 13 7,3% 
1957-58 539 | 1,366 | 1,569] 706 | | 195 | 103 512 
1956-57 125 | 536 1,306 | 1,495 819 | 786 477 163 u52 138 6,377. 


2/ States comprising the regions are listed in table 1. Due to rounding, totale of items may not add to column or class 
‘tals 


to 


Represents 2 


Dashes love} represent quantities less than 500 tons. 
percent of the colloidal phosphate and 3 percent of the phosphate rock. 


responding values in the preceding 
aby year were 5.96, 12.53, 11.73, and : 
30.22%. 
Materials consumed for direct ap- * 
Plication represented; 62.7% of the 
nitrogen, 21.2% of the available P,O,, 
4 and 12.6% of the K,O. Increases in os 
consumption of these nutrients ac- f 
countable to materials were, respec- 2 
: tively: 63.2, 17.7, and 9.9%. The com- : 
i. bined increase in consumption of an- : 
a hydrous ammonia, nitrogen solutions, : 
and ammonium nitrate represented 
more than 80% of the increase in 
2 nitrogen consumed as direct applica- 
tion materials. 
- monium phosphates and superphos- | 
: Increases in primary nutrients ac- | i 
ti countable to both classes of fertili- S 
7 zers (mixtures and materials) were a 
proportionate to their respective con- 
tents reflecting a general increase 
ie in consumption of all primary nutri- ; 
ents. The proportionate increase in 
consumption of primary nutrients in 
iz 1959 compared with 1958 was highest : 
Me in those areas in which increases in 
= planted acreage of cotton and corn 
New York State 
Considers Bills on 
Economic Poisons 
By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON—The pesticide 
industry is watching legislative ac- : oe 
: tivity in New York State where bills a 
are now pending to regulate use of S 
Officials of the National Agricul- 
sf tural Chemicals Assn. here report fo 
labeling and registration of com- 
pounds in line with provisions of the | : 
j Federal Act. This bill is receiving | : 
& support of NAC officials who say | . 
a such laws enacted by states will tend x 
i to introduee uniform control of eco- 
nomic poisons in all the states. 
‘ Such uniformity is now more im- ge 
portant than ever, it is said, after 
such outbursts of authority as devel- 
ee oped in the Food and Drug Adminis- ee 
< tration during the 1959 holidays when Be 
% FDA suddenly slapped down on the foe 
cranberry industry where a small 
segment of the industry allegedly had 2: 
, misused a weed-killer in crop pro- ‘ 
| duction. 
It is now seen that additional safe- : 
guards against misuse by individual ae 
: farmers can be attained if state 4 
laws join to support FDA controls 
; over residues of pesticidal chemicals 
in crop production. 
CALIFORNIA 
SACRAMENTO — The California 
Weed Conference, at its 12th annual ee 
meeting at Sacramento, Jan. 20, t 
named Stanley S. Strew of Kentfield ee 
as its new president. Mr. Strew, sales : 
manager, Colloidal Products Co., Sau- oe 
salito, succeeds ©. Bruce Wade, ee) 
new are Dr. Oliver 
A. Leonard, associate botanist, bota- oe 
ny department, University of Cali- é 
fornia, Davis, vice president; William Ts 
Hopkins of Santa Olara, technical 
representative, Amchem Products 
Corp., Niles, secretary, and Charles ae 
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CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 1) 


from chemicals in food that may be 
harmful.” 

The Seattle district FDA chief 
emphasized that the law does not 
give the food and drug administra- 
tion authority to “ban” or prohibit 
use of a specific pesticide . . . but, 
he said, the agency does have the 
authority to set tolerance at zero 
when it considers this necessary to 
protect consumers. 

Pacific Northwest tree fruit grow- 
ers were served notice by Mr. Mon- 
fore that the FDA believes that in 
the light of the dramatic episode in- 
volving cranberries and aminotria- 
zole, there is a need for growers to 
take a good look at all pesticides. In 
his opinion, he said, 2,45-TP (2,45- 
Trichlorophenoxypropionic acid) 
needs special consideration. 

“We have learned recently that 
this synthetic plant growth substance 
has been recommended and used in 
the Pacific Northwest on apples, 
prunes and apricots, but has not yet 
established any tolerance for this 
chemical,” Mr. Monfore told the joint 
meeting. “If residues of this sub- 
stance are found in or on raw agri- 
cultural commodities shipped in in- 
terstate commerce we will have no 
choice but to consider them adulter- 
ated and then apply the sanctions of 
the act.” 

That the FDA has a problem in 
connection with tolerances estab- 
lished for heptachlor was admitted 
by Mr. Monfore during his Portland 
talk. 


“Tolerances of 0.1 part per mil- 


He then emphasized the need for 
accurately identifying residues from 
pesticide application by pointing out 
that residues of heptachlor on forage 
crops convert to heptachlor epoxide 
which appears in milk when present 
in the ration of dairy cows. 

“Long term tests to establish the 
safety of combined residues of hep- 
tachlor and epoxide have just been 
completed,” Mr. Monfore told the 
gathering. “These studies will need 
to be evaluated before a conclusion 
can be reached on the safety of the 
total heptachlor and heptachlor ep- 
oxide residues.” 

Another speaker during the joint 
session of the three technical groups, 
Dr. Emery Burgess of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture's agricultur- 
al research service, Washington, 
D.C., stressed the need for early de- 
tection of plant pests. 

“It is a great deal easier to deal 
with them in a small area rather 
than have to fight them in large 
areas throughout the country,” Dr. 
Burgess said. 


This USDA official also empha- 


AT PACIFIC NORTHWEST CONFERENCE — Top photo: Trio elected at 
recent Portland meeting to lead Pacific Northwest Vegetable Insect confer- 


ence during 1960, left to right: Roland Portman, University of Idaho en- | 


tomologist, Moscow, chairman; Paul M. Eide, Northwest Washington experi- 
ment station, Mt. Vernon, Wash., vice chairman, and Howard E. Dorst, USDA 
research entomologist, Logan, Utah, secretary-treasurer. Below, group of 
agricultural chemical industry representatives discuss the 34th annual West- 
ern Cooperative Spray project at Portland meeting. From left to right, they 
are: John Muehler, Union Carbide Corp., Yakima, Wash., Northwest area 
representative; Gordon Batchelor, Allied Chemical Corp., Wenatchee, repre- 
sentative; R. D. Eichmann, Stauffer Chemical Co., North Portland, and O. RB. 
Tanner, California Spray-Chemical Corp., Portland, Ore. 


manager for Chipman Chemical Co., 
was named chairman of the North- 
west Agricultural Chemicals Indus- 
try conference to succeed John T. 
Coke of the Naugatuck chemical di- 
vision of U.S. Rubber Co. 

Roland W. Portman, Moscow, 
Idaho, University of Idaho extension 
entomologist, was named chairman of 
the 19th annual Pacific Northwest 
Vegetable Insect conference to suc- 
ceed Charles Doucette, Sumner, 
Wash., USDA research entomologist. 
The group’s new vice president is 
Paul M. Eide, Mount Vernon, of the 
Northwest Washington experiment 
station, while Howard E. Dorst, 
Logan, Utah, USDA research en- 
tomologist, was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

Floyd Ellertson, Hood River, Ore- 
gon State College branch experiment 
station, was elected new chairman 
of the 34th annual Western Coopera- 
tive Spray project to succeed Ralph 
Downing, Summerlin, B.C., Canadian 
department of agriculture entomolo- 
gist. 


Others officers of this technical 
group are E. W. Anthon, Wenat- 
chee, Wash., entomologist for the 
tree fruit experiment station there, 
chairman elect, and Anton Horn, 
Boise, University of Idaho ento- 
mologist, secretary-treasurer. 


Entomologists in attendance at the 
Western Cooperative Spray project 
conference and the Pacific Northwest 
Vegetable Insect conference received 
an explanation of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s stepped-up in- 
sect detection program. 

They were told that three insect 
detection workshops have been 
scheduled for March. Invited to at- 
tend these are ail persons interested 
in insect pest detection including 
members of college research and ex- 
tension staffs, state and county de- 
partments of agriculture, industry 
and members of the USDA’s plant 
pest control division. 

The Pacific Northwest workshop 
will be held March 14 through 15 at 
the county services building at Walla 
Walla, Wash., for Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Idaho workers. 

California, Arizona and Nevada en- 
tomologists will hold their workshop 
March 17 and 18 in the faculty club 
auditorium of the citrus experiment 
station at Riverside, Cal. 

An insect detection workshop for 


Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado 
and New Mexico entomologists and 
qualified field workers will be held 
March 21 and 22 at the Farmers 
Union building at Denver, Colo. 


Jack Holland, Portland, field 
sales representative for the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Corp., was named 
the first “Northwest Agricultural 
Chemical Man of the Year” dur- 
ing the 7th annual Northwest Ag- 
ricultural Chemicals Industry con- 
ference at Portland. 


Mr. Holland, whose territory cov- 
ers Oregon, northern California, 
southern Idaho and northern Utah, 
won over 22 nominees out of the 
group’s 40 members, reported John 
Coke, Portland, of the Naugatuck 
Chemical division of U.S. Rubber Co., 
the 1960 conference chairman who 
had the idea for such an award. 


This year’s Man of the Year judges 
were Robert Eickman, Portland, 
Stauffer Chemical Co., district man- 
ager; Lin Harris, Portland, Chipman 
Chemical Co., district manager; Har- 
old Madsen, Portland, California- 
Spray Chemicals’ district manager; 
Keith Sime, Portland, Miller Prod- 
ucts Co., sales manager, and George 
Kitzmiller, Pacific Cooperatives chem- 
ical division sales manager. 

“It is time that those in the chem- 
ical business publicize positive bene- 
fits of the industry,” declared Mr. 
Sime in his talk on “Pesticides—Boon 
to Mankind.” 

He pointed out that an estimated 
5 million lives have been saved and 
100 million sicknesses prevented 
through the use of chemicals that 
have controlled carriers of malaria 
and other contagious diseases. 

Other agricultural chemicals in- 
dustry conference speakers included 
Allen Baker, Olympia, Wash., super- 
visor of the Washington state de- 
partment of agriculture grain and 
chemicals division; Roy Miller, Port- 
land, Miller Products Co.; George 
Weldon, Berkeley, Cal., Western Ag- 
ricultural Chemicals Assn. president, 
and Carl Johansen, Pullman, Wash., 
Washington State University ento- 
mologist. 

Dr. R. E. Glasser, New York City, 
Shell Chemical Corp.; Dr. R. R. Le- 
gault, Pullman, Wash., Washington 
State University department of agri- 
cultural chemistry chairman; Dr. 
Virgil Freed, Corvallis, Ore., asso- 
ciate chemist, Oregon State College 
department of agricultural chemistry; 
Graham Randall, North Portland, 
technical representative for Stauffer 
Chemical Co., and Dr. Horace Tel- 
ford, Pullman, Wash., Washington 
State University department of en- 
tomology chairman. 


Control of Vegetable Pests 
Described as Western Group 
Conducts Spray Conference 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Various ob- 
servations and progress reports rela- 
tive to insect and disease control 
methods that some day may save 
Western states orchardists and vege- 
table producers millions of dollars 
were given by scores of researchers 
during the 34th annual Western Co- 
operative Spray project and the 19th 
annual Pacific Northwest Vegetable 
Insect conference here during the 
week ended Jan. 23. 

It was emphasized that the reports 
are not intended in any way to con- 
stitute conference recommendations 
as these can be made only by public 
service entomologists from their re- 
spective areas. 

Everett C. Burts of the Wenatchee, 
Wash., tree fruit experiment station, 
told the spray project gathering that 


Sevin and Dilan applied in the cluster 
bud state gave the most satisfactory 
pear psylla control of materials tested 
in the pre-bloom period. 

Mr. Burts also revealed that: Gu- 
thion and Dilan gave outstanding 
pear psylla control during summer 
tests while Ethyl Trithion was also 
effective in the control of this in- 
sect during limited tests. 

He also indicated that Guthion, 
Phosdrin, Di Brom and Methyl Ethyl 
Trithion were the most effective of 
materials tested for control of adult 
pear psylla. 

E. E, Ellertson, Hood River, Ore., 
of the Mid-Columbia branch experi- 
ment station, told of results obtained 
when Anjou pear trees were given 
three covers of different sprays for 
control of codling moths. Two thou- 


sized that those in control and 
regulatory work are very depend- 
ent upon research workers for pro- 
; ee gress and that “the day is not yet ; 
—_—————————=—=—=—— | in sight when agriculture can do : 
lion have been established for hep- without chemicals and we have to : 
| tachlor on 34 crops including fruits, look towards our research friends . 
vegetables, grains and forage. for development of new controls. : 
of ted Lin Harris, Portland district sales 
| im pesticide petitions which pur- ee 
= ported to show that residues would - 
consist of heptachlor and this com- : 
tt | pound at the tolerance level would | 
2 not deposit in the milk of cows 4 
consuming treated grain or for- 
a 
| 
| 

ay 

| 


sand pears from each of three treat- 
ments were examined at harvest for 
stings, worms and spray injury. 

Three covers of Sevin,' 50% wet- 
table powder at 2 Ib. gave 100% con- 
trol, with limited burn on the fringe 
of Bartlett foliage after the first 
cover in May, but was not exag- 
gerated by the following two covers. 
Guthion of 25%, WP at 1.5 Ib. to 100 
gal. water applied as three cover 
sprays resulted in .05% stings and no 
worms. 

Three cover of Guthion E 
18.1% at 1% Ib. per 100 gal. water 
resulted in .10% stings and no worms, 
the researcher said. 

Mr. Ellertson also told the spray 
project meeting that Kelthane 18.5%, 
WP at rate of 1.5 Ib. to 100 gal. water 
or Tedion 25%, WP at the rate of 1 
Ib. to 100 gal. water continued to give 
control of European red mite on ap- 
ples and pears. 

He pointed out that they appear to 
also give results when combined with 
Sevin 50%, WP. 

M. H. Brunson, Yakima, Wash., of 
the USDA entomology research divi- 
sion, explained the residual quality 
and comparative efficiency of several 
insecticides applied to orchard plots 
with a speed-type sprayer to control 
codling moth on apples were assayed 
biologically with codling moth. 

Adults, eggs, and newly hatched 
larvae were exposed in the laboratory 
to residues on samples of leaves and 
twigs, and larvae to residues on ap- 
ples taken from the plots each week 
for four weeks after the application 
of sprays on June 18 and five weeks 
after applications on July 20. 

Materials showing good results 
from residual action included Gu- 
thion, Sevin, parathion, and DDT. 

F. P. Dean, Yakima, Wash., of the 
USDA's entomology research division, 
reported that Yakima valley codling 
moth injury to fruit was less last sea- 
son than during a number of past 


years. 

“This is somewhat surprising be- 
cause of the large population of over- 
wintering larvae from the 1958 in- 
festation,” Mr. Dean said. “The re- 
duced codling moth activity was 
mainly due to below-normal spring 
temperatures that persisted until late 
June, and the general use of more 
effective insecticides.” 

Plots in one of the test orchards 
consisted of eight single tree repli- 
cates sprayed three times by hand. 

Compounds tested reduced infesta- 
tion to less than 1% of wormy ap- 
ples. Materials were Guthion, Sevin, 
DDT, parathion, Diazinon, and 
Ethion. 

Louis G. Gentner, Medford, Ore., 
of the Southern Oregon experiment 
station, told the spray project that 
the spring delayed dormant applica- 
tion is very important in the Medford 
area for getting pear psylla control 
off to a good start. 

Egg-laying by overwintering adults 
usually begins about the middle of 
February. These adults are killed by 
oil and organic phosphate materials. 
Therefore, the sooner after Feb. 15 
that the delayed dormant application 
can be applied, the better the control, 
because adults are killed before many 
eggs are laid on the spurs. This also 
prevents egg-laying later in the open- 
ing blossom cluster where no protec- 
tion is present, he said. 

E. W. Anthon, Wenatchee, Wash., 
Washington State University tree 
fruit experiment station entomolo- 
gist, reported that the green peach 
aphid in 1959 caused more damage in 
North Central Washington than at 
any other time during the past 12 


years. 

This season an extensive experi- 
mental testing program was conduct- 
ed in which 17 materials and 50 
combinations were tested for the con- 
trol of this aphid. 

Phosdrin, endrin or Thiodan gave 
satisfactory control when applied 
early in the season before the leaves 
are curled. Phosdrin, nicotine plus 


soap or nicotine plus oil gave good’ 


control of severe aphid infestations, 
he reported. 
Paul M. Eide, Mount Vernon, 


Wash., of the Northwestern Washing- 
ton experiment station, explained 
that in 1956 a series of plots were 
treated with various chemicals to 
find one that would control the wood 
weevil, Nemocestes incomptus, a na- 
tive species noted for being unaf- 
fected by the chlorinated hydrocar- 
bon soil treatments in general use for 
the control of the Brachyrhinus group 
of strawberry weevils. 

The plots became seriously infested 
in 1959 for the first time, and céunts 
were made by sifting one square-foot 
sample from each plot. 

Benzene hexachloride was the out- 
standing material for the control of 
this pest and no weevil grubs were 
found in any of the twelve plots at 
rates of 2, 4 and 8 Ib. garmma isomer 
an acre, he said. 

H. E. Morrison, Corvallis, Ore., 
Oregon State College entomologist, 
reported symphylids continue to be 
one of Oregon's most important pests 
and have reduced some of the most 


fertile soils into land. New 
host plants in Oregon include fall 
seeded wheat and oats in Washing- 
ton County and potatoes in Malheur 
County. 

Since the recommended pesticide 
soil treatments frequently fail to give 
adequate crop protection, he said, 
most emphasis in symphylid control 
has been with soil fumigants. 

It has been established that good 
results will be obtained with soil 
fumigants if they are used in recom- 
mended amounts and are properly 
timed and applied with adequate ma- 
chinery in a well prepared seed bed 
below the level of symphylid concen- 
tration in the soil. 

Kenneth E. Gibson, Twin Falls, 
Idaho, of the USDA entomology re- 
search division, reported that experi- 
ments with the timing of insecticide 
treatments against the western bean 
cutworm as a pest of beans in south- 
ern Idaho were carried out during the 
1959 season. Applications were made 
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August 3, 10 and 17, the first being 
timed approximately 2 weeks after 
the first adult moths were caught in 
black-light traps. 

The insecticides used were DDT 
dusts and sprays. Sevin was also used 
in one series of replicates in the final 
application, he said. Although there 
was an unusually heavy flight of 
adult moths, there was practically no 
damage in any of the plots. 


APPOINTMENT ANNOUNCED 

CATASAUQUA, PA.—The appoint- 
ment of Robert M. Johnson as assist- 
ant manager of its foreign sales divi- 
sion was announced by officials of 
Fuller Co. Mr. Johnson will assume 
his new duties immediately. An ad- 
ministrative assistant within the 
Fuller organization for the past 10 
years, Mr. Johnson, in his new post, 
will be responsible for coordination 
of foreign sales effort. 
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RESEARCH 


(Continued from page 1) 


million this on less 

“This places a tremendous respon- 
sibility on our farmers and ranchers 
as well as others connected with ag- 
riculture. It also calls for a vast 
amount of cooperation among all seg- 
ments of agriculture,” Dr. Black said. 

Dr. Stuart R. Race of NMSU’s de- 
partment of botany and entomology 
was optimistic over first-year results 


vide food for a population of over 300 
people—and 


of a cotton imsect control experi-. 


ment begun in Deming, N.M., in 1959. 
Insecticides tested were toxaphene, 
parathion, DDT, endrin, malathion, 
sevin and Guthion. Early season 
thrips were satisfactorily controlled 
with each insecticide. The few lygus 
bugs, stinkbugs, bollworms, and 
loopers which were present also 
seemed to be satisfactorily controlled. 
The experiment will be continued 
during 1960, he stated. 

Current research in cotton seedling 
disease control with chemicals is also 
showing promising results, according 
to Dr. C. R. Maier with the NMSU 
botany and entomology department. 


Soil treatment by any one of four 


methods—in-the-furrow spray, in-the- 
furrow dust, soil fumigation, or plant 
box dry powder—appears to be the 
more promising method of applica- 
tion, Dr. Maier stated. 

Dr. B. C. Williams, agronomist 
with the NMSU Experiment Station, 
said results of a recent study on fer- 
tilizers showed that the residual ef- 
fect of fertilizers was pronounced 
after application of 160 and 320 Ib. 
an acre nitrogen alone or in combina- 
tion with phosphorus and/or potas- 
sium. On a year-by-year basis, results 
also showed that to obtain good yields 
on sandy land, rates of fertilizer high- 
er than normally applied must be 
used. The need for phosphorus is ex- 
ceptionally high in the plains areas 
of eastern New Mexico, he added. 

At the short course, Jan. 14, Dr. 
R. A. Fisher, research entomologist 
with the California Spray-Chemical 
Corp., discussed mite control with 200 
fruit growers. He said: “In apple or- 
chards, mites are capable of develop- 
ing resistance to chemicals. Some 
studies have shown that once resist- 
ance has developed it may be retained 
for years. Resistance may also de- 
velop more rapidly if minimal appli- 
cations are made. You should, there- 
fore, be certain that when you apply 
a mite spray, that you do a thorough 
job. Some people think that resist- 


ance might be delayed by alternate 
use of different chemicals.” 

At the final day's sessions, Jan. 15, 
200 vegetable growers were urged to 
take advantage of modern research 
to improve the quality and consumer 
appeal of their products to remain 

competitive with the entire food in- 
dustry. The speaker, Dr. Will M. Sim- 
mons, agricultural economic statis- 
tician of Washington, D.C., said the 
prospect for vegetables in New Mex- 
ico will depend upon the ability and 
willingness of growers and handlers 
to give large buyers the product, vol- 
ume, quality, and the service they 
want. He added that growers in New 
Mexico have demonstrated that the 
state can produce good quality vege- 
tables and can obtain high yields, 
pointing specifically to onions, lettuce 
and carrots. 


DIVIDEND DECLARED 


NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of American Potash & Chemical 
Corp. on Jan. 26 declared a quarterly 
dividend of 30¢ a share on the com- 
mon stock, $1 a share on the $4 cumu- 
lative preferred stock, series A, and 
$1.25 a share on the special pref- 
erred stock. The dividends are pay- 
able March 15 to shareholders of rec- 
ord March 1. 
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SPRAY STUDY 


SPOKANE, WASH—-Spray study 
work by the Washington State De- 
partment of Game will be confined 
entirely to field reconnaissance of 
various sprayed crops to see what the 
wildlife losses are. 

This was the statement of J. Bur- 


sprays are used would be checked. 
“We want to be able to advise in- 

terested farmers as to what sprays 

are safest from the standpoint of pro- 


CORVALLIS, ORE. — Four hun- 
dred persons are expected to attend 
a one day conference on use of agri- 
cultural chemicals at Oregon State 
College Thursday, Feb. 11 under joint 
sponsorship of the college and the 
State Department of Agriculture. The 
session will open at 9:30 a.m. in the 
Home Economics building. 

The conference is an outgrowth of 
recent developments in the spray 
residue field and will attempt to 
bring present knowledge on the sub- 
ject into focus for Oregon people. 

Originally designed for ground and 
air applicators of farm sprays and 
dusts, the meeting has been 
to include representatives of country 
courts, garden clubs, processors, 
chemical companies, county agents 
and farm, labor and consumer organ- 
izations. 

F. E. Price, dean of agriculture at 
the college, and Frank McKennon, 
director of agriculture, will chairman 
the morning and’ afternoon sessions, 
respectively. 

Virgil Freed of the state college 
staff will keynote the session with an 
opening address on “The 
of Chemicals to Agriculture.” 

Other speakers will discuss pesti- 
cides from the standpoints of indus- 
try, governmental regulations and 
public health. 

State and federal laws relating to 
all agricultural chemicals, clearance 
under the federal regulations and 
labeling requirements will highlight 
the afternoon program. 


Peanut Fertilization, Insect 
Contro! Discussed 


TIFTON, GA.—Fertilization, insect 
and disease control and other phases 
of peanut production were discussed 
at length by agricultural specialists 
at the “Peanut Production” short 
course at Abraham Baldwin Agricul- 
tural College in mid-January. Dean 
T. M. Cordell had charge of the pro- 


gram. 
Current fertilizer recommendations 
are for about 400 Ib. 4-12-12, or for 
5-10-15 if potash is low in the soil. 
The best way to determine fertilizer 
needs is through a soil test. The soil 
test also shows need for lime, which 
is often nécessary. S. A. Parham, 
agronomist at the Abraham Baldwin 
Agricultural College, said the pH 
level should not be driven below 6.4. 
Mr. Parham said gypsum is wg 
needed on large-podded peanuts, and 
sometimes on Spanish and small seed 
runners 
Fungi and other diseases can cause 
30 percent cut in peanut yield unless 
they are controlled, Dr. L. W. Boyle, 
of the Georgia Experiment Station, 
said. Among the fungus diseases he 
listed were Southern blight, root rot, 
peg rot, Porson mold and stem blight. 
confusing until it is real- 
por all the same 
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Lauckhart sald. 
“The federal government, the col- 
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Feed Co,, Forrest City, Ark., and Kirby Herrod, the firm’s technical repre- 
sentative, to make an effective farm service team. 


In Forrest City, Arkansas . . . 
rad 


Shoe-String Start Develops 


Into Booming 


By ED WHITE 
and EMMETT ROBINSON 
Croplife Special Writers 

Three years ago Lindsay Proctor 
had 3,500 borrowed dollars and an 
idea. Today he’s operating a booming 
farm supply business which grosses 
well into six figures annually. 


How has this former seed sales- 
man built a thriving business in so 
short a time? “Service and quali- 
ty,” Mr. Proctor says. “You have 
to give the farmer service when he 
needs it and you have to stand 
behind the quality of the products 
you sell.” 


One example of the services offered 
at Proctor’s Seed and Feed Co., 239 
West Broadway, Forrest City, Ark., 
is that of cotton insect scouting. Last 
summer Mr. Proctor hired Kirby Her- 
rod, a recent graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas’ College of Agricul- 
ture, as his technical representative. 

Mr. Herrod personally supervised 


Annual Gross 


the scouting of some 15,000 acres of 
cotton and set up insecticide applica- 
tion schedules for company custom- 
ers. When “hot spots” of insect out- 
breaks appeared, Mr. Herrod rode 
herd on the outbreaks until they were 
brought under control. 

Mr. Proctor says, “This increased 
my insecticide business considerably 
over 1958 although 1959 was a 
comparatively light boll weevil year. 
I think we saved our customers 
money because they were able to use 
their insecticides more effectively. 
Many of them made two or three 
fewer applications than they normal- 
ly do but still my volume increased 
because I was able to attract more 
customers.” 


Agricultural chemicals account 
for about 40% of Proctor’s sales 
with the rest divided between feed 
and seed. He handles Olin Mathie- 
son fertilizers; Stauffer, Chapman 
and Atlas agricultural chemicals; 

(Turn to BOOMING, page 12) 


Custom Application, Field Service Build Annual 
Fertilizer Business For New Mexico Company 


By JESS BLAIR 
Croplife Special Writer 

Located in an area where fertilizer 
dealers have faced tough competition 
from itinerant truckers, Sacra Broth- 
ers of Roswell, N.M., 
creasing their business every year. 
Ordinarily they will sell liquid nitro- 
gen and phosphates to cover nearly 
10,000 acres of alfalfa, small grain 
and cotton land yearly. 

A large part of this is applied by 
the company, which has six large 
pull-type rigs that are rented to farm- 
ers and also three tractor rigs which 
belong to Sacra Brothers. 


“We figure the rental costs of 

liquid fertilizer,” explained 
Williams, company man- 


ager. “Usually it is enough to pay 
for the upkeep and depreciation of 
the machinery.” 


Mr. Williams says the firm prefers 
to apply the fertilizer because the ex- 
perienced employees can usually do a 
better job. These applicators are 
large enough to cover four rows of 
cotton or a 166-in. span on small 
grain and alfalfa. 

The man in charge of field applica- 
tion shuttles from one job to an- 
other, but keeps in touch with the 
office by radio, which is used on all 
company trucks and pick-ups. This 
type of communication eliminates 
wasted motion, and often enables the 
drivers to do a rush job which may 
be in their area. 


“We don’t solicit small fields,” said 


Mr. Williams, “but we never turn 
one down, though. Usually we wait 
until we have another job in that 
vicinity, then go by and apply the 
fertilizer on the small field. For very 
small fields, we put the fertilizer in 
the irrigation water.” 


When a farmer rents an applicator, 
the company sends an employee out 
to help get it started. This is a very 
important part of the rental system, 
said Mr. Williams. Ordinarily the 


farmer won't know much about such 
equipment and needs help getting 
started. 

“It saves wear and tear on ma- 
chinery,” said the manager, “but it 
also means a better job. We make 
sure the regulators are properly set. 
Our first concern is with results. We 
don’t want that customer using too 
much or too little of the materials, 
because it will be reflected in his 
yields.” 


Sacra Brothers have been 
through many price wars on ferti- 
lizer, but have never cut prices be- 
low a profitable margin. 


“We lose a customer sometimes,” 
said Mr. Williams, “but practically all 
(Turn to CUSTOM, page 14) 


"SHOWN ABOVE Is some of the feritzar spreading equipment owned by Sacra Brothers, Roswell, NM. 
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No. 6014—9 Applicator 
Models 


Gandy Co. has announced the in- 
troduction of nine new models to its 
1960 line of granular chemical appli- 
cators for soil insect and/or weed 
control. The company has 12 models 
now, including units to fit any plant- 
ing equipment, lister, cultivator or 
tool bar. Newly incorporated features 
include an improved rate-control me- 


tering system, a weather-tight hop- 
per, a new mounting bracket, heavy 
duty stabilizer braces adjustable to 
fit all planters, a new drive sprocket, 
and a new distribution tube assembly. 
For more information, check No. 
6014 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 6015—Systemic 


A systemic insecticide that gives 
young cotton plants protection 
against a variety of insects has been 
placed on the market by Chemagro 
Corp. Called “Di-Syston,” the product 


has been registered for use by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Ac- 
cording to company literature, the 
product is effective against aphids, 
mites and thrips and is harmless to 
predators. It is applied to the ground 
in granular form at the same time 
the cotton seeds are planted. For 
more information, check No. 6015 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 6016—Bulletin on 
Weed Killer 


A bulletin containing information 
on the use of R-H Weed Rhap-20 in 
weeding corn fields, has been released 
by Reasor-Hill Corp. The colored, il- 
lustrated bulletin lists advantages of 
the product and has a step by step 
drawing showing the operational 
sequence using the product. A table 
shows the effects of various levels 
of weeds on corn yield. For copies, 
check No. 6016 on the coupon and 
mail to this publication. 


Also Available 
The following items have appeared 
in previous issues of Croplife. They 


on the regional circulation plan in- 
formed of “What's New.” 


No. 6012—Anhydrous 
Applicator 


John Blue Co. announces a “Mono- 
Wheel” applicator for anhydrous am- 
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is a model 
“ANDY” anhydrous ammonia meter- 
ing pump. The tank is mounted on 
heavy duty saddles for operation un- 
der severe conditions, the company 
says. For details, check No. 6012 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 6013—Spreader 
Bed Booklets 


Fipps, Inc., has issued a booklet on 
the company’s fertilizer, lime, phos- 
phate spreader, featuring a complete 
description of the spreader bed. Fea- 
tures outlined in the booklet include 
the two-speed transmission, 19 ft. 


hoods, 20 in. single distributor fan, 
spinner case and speed reducer. The 
spreader bed featured is designed for 
maximum spreading coverage with a 
minimum of trips through the field. 
For copies of the booklet, check No. 
6013 on the coupon and mail to this 
publication. 


A 28-page illustrated catalog con- 
taining information about sprayers, 


the unit 

the company says, but 

has been restyled, posi- 

settings have been added to each 
the eight spraying positions, the 
handle incorporates a spring for eas- 
ier operation in the field and is larg- 
er to provide additional hand lever- 
be available in four mo- 

dels to fit all inlet, bypass and outlet 
requirements. It comes with two cap 


2 
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Towmotor Corp. announces the mo- 
del 590 fork lift truck 


It is designed primarily for indoor 
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Sales Representatives 
CHICAGO—Warren K. Dulin and 
Byron R. Hodgin have been named 


Manufacturers, will cover the West 
Texas-New Mexico area. He received 
his B.S. degree in agriculture from 


sales supervisor, in the Kansas, Ok- 
lahoma and Missouri areas. He was 
formerly with Babson Brothers Co., 
and received his B.S. degree from 
North Carolina State College. 
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Trade Winds 


From California 


FRESNO, CAL.—Chemical Distri- 
butors has been incorporated here 
at a capitalization of $75,000, to dis- 
a various kinds of fertilizer pro- 

ucts. 


GILROY, CAL. — George G. and 
Eileen G. Bordenave have sold Grow’s 
Nursery and Flower Shop, 333 South 
Monterey Blvd., Gilroy, to William 
J.-and Jean E. Rivers. 


SALINAS, CAL.—William I. and 
Lorine O. Henningsen have founded 
the Sunny Hills Nursery at 30 Calera 
Canyon Rd., Salinas, to retail farm 
chemicals for home use. 

& 


SHAFTER, 
Chemicals has been incorporated at 
$50,000, and is involved in the sale 


TURLOCK, CAL.—The B&L Co. 
in Turlock has been incorporated for 
the purpose of processing fertilizer 
and seed products. Principals in the 
firm include Annabelle Lytle, Anthony 
Bettencourt, and Roy P. Bethel. Stock 
is evaluated at $75,000. 


FRESNO, CAL.—The Asahi Nurs- 
ery has been founded in Fresno by 
Masaro Nishioki and Sanger and Tom 
Ishimoto. The firm is capitalized at 
$75,000. 


SARATOGA, CAL.—Swain’s Nurs- 
ery, Saratoga, has been sold by its 
founders, G. D. and Hazel L. Swain 
to George F. and Sylvia Taylor. The 
store is located at 12415 South Sara- 
toga-Sunnyvale Road. 


STOCKTON, CAL.—The Mist Kill 
Co. has been incorporated in Stock- 
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ton to distribute insecticides. Prin- 
cipal owners of the firm include John 
W. Tatum and Robert E. Goins. 
VALLEJO, CAL.—Eugene A. Thur- 
ber has opened Gene’s Nursery at 344 
Washington St., Vallejo. 


MODESTO, CAL.—Country Home 
and Garden Supplies has been sold by 
Alvin L. Anderson and Theodore W. 
Seybold, former partners, to Donald 
C. Swanson. The store is at 1320 Yose- 
mite Blvd., Modesto. 


& 

FRESNO, CAL.—A new nursery 
retailing farm chemicals to home gar- 
deners has been granted a permit to 
operate on East Shaw Ave., near 
Mariposa Ave., Fresno. Owner is John 
Frech. 


CLEARLAKE, CAL.—Richard D. 
and Etta M. Moore have opened the 
D and E Nursery store at Laudell 
Ave. and 40th Ave., Clearlake, retail- 
ing chemicals and related agricultural 


_ Wherever you are in the West, 
you have ANCHOR in your own backyard! 


CENTRALLY LOCATED PLANT 

Western tes, Inc., manufactures Anchor fertilizers 
at Garfield, Utah —a location that’s ideal for serving 
dealers and manufacturers in any Western state. 


LOCAL WAREHOUSE NETWORK 


In-transit warehouses hold abundant stocks of Anchor fer- 
tilizers at many points throughout the West. Your orders 
filled from these convenient, local supplies. 


can usually be 


TEN WESTERN SALES OFFICES 


Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co., Intermountain, sales agent for 
Anchor fertilizers, maintains 10 convenient offices in major 
Western agricultural areas. To order, just call or write the 


office nearest you. 


fe 


com 
analyses: 11 


New Anchor Ammonium Nitrate Phosphates 
are now available in many Western areas. Your 
r representative can give you 


uality Anchor fertilizers now avail- 
able for your formulations or for resale: 


Anchor Treble Su 
— 900 Ibs. per ton 
phosphate. 
Anchor Treble 
tion grade — made for greater nitrogen absorp- 
tion. High free-acid and i 
Liquid Phosphoric Acid — suitable for soil or 
water application or for manufacturing complete 
rtilizers. 


45%, ammonia- 
moisture content. 


Anchor Ammonium Phosphates, pelleted — 
i combined 


soluble hate in four 
-48-0, 16-20-0, 13-39-0, and 16-48-0. 


ANCHOR 


PELLETED PHOSPHATE FERTILIZERS 
Produced by WESTERN PHOSPHATES, INC., Salt Lake City 10, Utah 
Distributed by WILSON & GEO. MEYER & CO., INTERMOUNTAIN 


| 
firm include Carl Rush, Horace W. 

plications, but can be used out- 

also, the company says. It 

; produces a dense cloud of dry insec- : 
a ticide fog without residues, the com- 
= pany says. It weighs 16% Ib., it is , 
a portable, is 52 in. long and is con- ‘ 
1 structed of stainless steel and alum- 

2 inum. It is powered by a regular - 
grade gasoline. For further informa- 
‘ tion, check No, 6009 on the coupon | 
and mail. | 
re No. 6008—Air-type | : 
‘ introduced by the John Bean Divi- products. ~ 

sion of Food Machinery & Chemical 
designed especially for mosquito con- 
trol. Features include a 21 in. axial 
flow fan and Hypro pump producing 4 
15 gpm at 150 psi. The model is 
mounted on a 75 gal. tank, is manu- 
steel rollers, and has a 35° angle 
discharge head available for spraying Montang y 
small to medium trees. It also has a Dakota Minnesota 

‘ 
: sales representatives for the Pano- 
: gen Co., announced Dr. Raymond P. 
Seven, assistant general manager. 5 

Mr. Dulin, formerly associated 

with the national Association of 
the University of Kentucky. 
Mr. Hodgin will assist Gene Crist, - 
| SALEM, ORE.—Oregon is reported | ii 
| to be making satisfactory progress in A 
its starling control program. a 
Frank McKennon, director of agri- 

culture, made this statement follow- : 
ing a recent meeting of the over-all ‘ 
poe 

t 

ex- 

parts of Oregon. 
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ATTRACTIVE displays of garden supplies and other allied lines are important 
factors in the increasing business of Proctor’s Seed and Feed Co., Forrest 


City, Ark. 


BOOMING 


(Continued from page 9) 


Karmex pre-emergent herbicide for 
cotton and Ful-O-Pep feeds. 


Most of the advertising budget goes 
into radio because Mr. Proctor be- 
lieves that too much of the local 
newspaper's circulation is concen- 
trated within the Forrest City city 
limits. “People that are my potential 
customers do listen to radio,” he says. 
“I am fortunate that we have a good 
radio station here.” 

Radio advertising is concentrated 
on a spot schedule at the rate of two 
or three a day in the 6:45 to 7 a.m. 
and 12 to 12:30 p.m. time slots. 

Mr. Proctor believes that direct 
mail advertising may be even more 
effective and plans to expand this 
phase of his advertising. At the pres- 
ent time he uses “co-op” miailing 
pieces furnished by his suppliers. “I 
never turn down a chance to use 
them,” he says. 

Another wrinkle in direct mail is 
his own idea. When a customer hasn’t 
placed an order over a 30-day period 
Mr. Proctor writes him a personal 
letter listing a few of the items the 
customer might be interested in. “We 
find this very effective,” Mr. Proctor 
comments. “Of course we have to 
know quite a bit about his operation 
to suggest things he might need. But 
by going to this extra trouble of 
learning about a customer, we are in 
a better position to offer him better 
service.” 

The Proctor Seed and Feed Co. 
tries to transact business on a cash 
basis. “Most of our sales are cash,” 
Mr. Proctor says, “although for a few 
approved credit customers, 30 day 
terms are arranged.” By approved 
credit customers Mr. Proctor means 
those with whom he has had satis- 
factory credit arrangements previ- 
ously. But even this 30 day arrange- 
ment represents a change for the 
Mississippi Delta area where credit 
traditionally has been from cotton 

planting time to cotton ginning time. 


The ianky farm store operator 
took steps early in his business 
career to insure against customer 
credit getting out of hand. He hired 
an accountant to prepare a month- 
ly profit and loss statement. “This 
way i arm aware at all times of the 


exact state of my business. When | 


my credit accounts begin to mount 
Up | know about It right away and 


I can take steps to prevent too 
much of my capital being tied up. 
If I'm going to stay in business, I 
have to get my money back in.” 


Mr. Proctor makes extensive use 
of credit available to him through 
one of the local banks. He not only 
borrowed the money there to start 
his business but he has established 
such a good record that he is able to 
obtain money to buy from suppliers 


| 


at off season prices. This is one of the | 


things he points to as the reason for 
the remarkable expansion of his busi- 
ness. 

Looking to the future, Mr.. Proctor 
can see only continued expansion of 
the farm supply business—especially 
in agricultural chemicals. “Take cot- 


ton production as an example,” he 
will tell you. “It has changed tremen- | 


dously in the past few years and it is 
going to change even more in the 
next five years. There doesn’t seem 
to be much chance that the farmer 
can expect more money for his cot- 
ton so the man who learns to use 
more chemicals more effectively, and 
those who can completely mechanize 
their production methods, will be the 
ones who will be producing most of 
the cotton.” 

“My job,” he continues, “is to keep 
myself in a position to supply these 
chemicals that he is going to need. 
Hiring a technical representative is 
only one of the steps I have taken to 
prepare for the future.” 

One thing that Mr. Proctor is most 
enthusiastic about is his line of allied 
products such as garden sprays and 
animal health products. “This seems 
to be a fast growing part of my busi- 
ness and I try to push it as hard as 
I can. The margin on these items is 
larger than on other lines so I can 
really help my profit picture here,” 
he points out. 

The company is open six or 
week from seven in the morning un 
six in the evening. Mr. Proctor syn a 
staff of five; two stock men, a book- 
keeper-secretary, a technical repre- 
sentative and a clerk for inside sales. 


Two months ago the company 
moved into a new 4,000 sq. ft. build- 
ing on Forrest City’s main street. 
The sales room measures 20 ft. by 
40 ft. and is walled entirely by 
giass on one side. Already Mr. 


Proctor is planning a 1,200 sq. ft. 
warehouse addition.” And he uses 
another 2,000 sq. ft. of warehouse 
space in another part of the city. 


How does Mr. Proctor feel about 


‘have much in common. 


company official with extensive 


| WELL-LIGHTED and iin warehouse space helps Proctor’s Seed 
and Feed Co. customers get their orders with a minimum of waiting. Here a 
worker brings another load. 


competition? “I think it’s a good 
thing,” he says. “Good competition 
keeps everyone on their toes and | 
helps build a reputation for your 
town as a good farm supply center. 
That helps everyone.” 

He points to his own town of For- 
rest City as a prime example. He has 
two vigorous competitors and the 
town is only 45 miles from Memphis. 
Yet Mr. Proctor draws customers 
that formerly traded with larger 
dealers in Memphis and east Arkan- 
sas cities. “Farmers are beginning to 


realize that we do enough business to 
carry large stocks. Now they know 
that they don’t have to go very far 
just to buy in quantity.” 

If he had to sum up a success for- 
mula in one word for operating a 


successful farm supply business. Mr. 


Proctor probably would select “repu- 
tation.” “If you can build a business 
reputation of offering good products 
and good service, the customer will 
keep coming back to you,” he said. 
“A business is only as good as its 
reputation.” 


PLENTY of parking space is aVailable to customers at Proctor’s Seed and 
Feed Co., Forrest City, Ark. 


By Emmet J. Hoffman 
Croplife Marketing Editor 


COUNTER 


The dealers who give credit need to be astute credit managers. 
A weil-conceived, workable and fair credit policy is the first re- 
quirement. Many, many successful dealers who have developed in- 
dividual plans give testimony to this idea. Anyone who grants credit 
without a plan has one strike against him. A credit policy is not only 


recommended—it’s essential. 


The policy may not cover every situation at first. The plan can 
be changed. And what works best for one dealer may not be best for 


another. But credit plans usually 
A regional fertilizer manufacturing 


knowledge of dealer practices offers 
some sound suggestions. The sugges- 
tions are based on 25 years of work- 
ing with the dealer system. Here is 


what he recommends to his dealers: 


When the farmer asks the dealer 
for credit, the farmer is asked to 
sign a note bearing 8% interest. If 
the farmer comes back within 30 days 
to pay the fertilizer bill, the dealer 
gives the note back to be torn up, If 
the farmer doesn’t come back within 


a 
| : 
i 
| 
| 


30 days, the dealer isn’t under obliga- 
tion to go out to the farm to ask for 
a signature—an unpleasant chore if 
ever there was one. 

Another advantage: The note be- 
, effective from the date of pur- 

ase if the farmer doesn’t pay with- 
an 30 days and the dealer’s money is 
carning interest immediately. 

One more advantage: At the end 
of 30 days, the farmer may decide 
(while the dealer rejoices) to borrow 
bank money for 6%% or 7% interest 
to pay off the dealer. The farmer has 
had 30 days in which to pay his bill 
and this is certainly a reasonable pe- 
riod of time. 

The fertilizer company official says 
that his dealers use an ordinary note 
and no security is demanded. 

“Explain credit conditions clearly 
so that there will be absolutely no 
misunderstanding. Tell them all the 
details so later you don’t have to go 
back red-faced to say, ‘There’s one 
thing we forgot to discuss.’ The rea- 
son for a full explanation is obvious. 
Seeds of mistrust are sown in the 
farmer's mind by unpleasant discus- 

involving past due accounts. 


can be largely avoided,” says 


fertilizer company official. 

Credit is fine but the dealer must 
‘emember that a sale isn't complete 
until the money is in the cash regis- 
ter. 


HIGH PRICED APPLE PESTS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Insects and mites presented Ohio apple growers 
with a bill for $1 million in 1959, Dr. C. R. Cutright, Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station entomologist states. This is the total amount due to direct loss 
from bugs plus that attributed to layout for spray chemicals, labor, fuel, 
ete., to control them. ; 

The commercial crop of apples in Ohio last season was approximately 
three million bushels. About 5%, or 150,000 bu., was damaged by insects. 


-Since many insect-damaged fruits can be salvaged for various uses, this is 


not a total loss. Nevertheless, actual loss, figuring damaged apples worth 
only a $1 a bushel, runs $150,000. 

The cost of labor and materials adds up to another $970,000, or a total 
cost due to insect and mites of $1,120,000. 

The insect that represents the most outlay for its control is the codling 
moth. Here is how apple growers apportioned their money last season for 
control of major pests: Codling moth, $500,000; mites, $200,000; plum curculio, 
$100,000; red-banded leaf roller, $45,000; others, $25,000. 
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R. H. Hodgson Joins 
Raymond Bag Staff 

MIDDLETOWN, OHIO. —.R. H. 
Hodgson has joined the sales organ- 
ization of Raymond Bag Corp., Mid- 
dietown. He will represent Raymond 
in Georgia, and the _ surrounding 
areas, and will make his headquarters 
in Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Hodgson, a graduate of Uni- 
versity of Georgia, has had many 
years of experience in the multiwall 
bag business, having been associated 
formerly with Chemical Packaging 
Co. of Savannah, Ga., and Union Bag- 
Camp Paper Corp. 


CHARTER GIVEN 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Char- 
ter has been given O. K. Fertilizer 
Co., Guymon, Okla. with capital stock 
of $20,000, 50 years existence. Incor- 
porators are Worth Jeffus, William 
Lain and Winifred Jeffus, all of 
Guymon. 


Her father asked his prospective 
son-in-law if he could support a fam- 
ily, and we have to admire the young 
man’s answer—‘“No, sir, I was only 
planning to support your daughter. 
The rest of you will have to take care 
of yourselves.” 


Then there's the off-beat psychia- 


“My brain immediately barks out 
a command to my body. ‘Run forward 
speedily,’ it says, ‘Start right away! 
Slam: the ball gracefully over the 
net, then walk slowly back!'” 

“And then what happens?” he was 


PESTICIDES| 


What a beautiful sight when the harvest 
moves to market. And right now you can 
help assure hundreds of extra harvest dollars 
for your customers by stocking Gold Bear 
pesticides . . . weed killers—insecticides— 
fungicides. That’s why Gold Bear belongs 
in this market picture. 

Why Gold Bear? Two reasons: First—the 
ingredients—the finest of the old, and the 
tested of the new .. . all selected for quality, 
potency and life in storage. 


WHEN you'RE SELL 
" 


J 
Mac DOLLAR says: gwirt’s YOUR FINEST king, 
TO MAKE 


Swift’s EXTRA MEASURE 
of Pesticide Quality... 


every ingredient and process to assure your 
customers of trouble-free, uniform applica- 
tion and higher killing power with either 
liquids or dusts. 

Find out what the 
Swift name and Gold 
Bear pesticides can do for 
your sales. Write on your 
letterhead to: SWIFT & 
COMPANY, Agricul- 
tural Chemical Division, 
Second—ever-watchful quality control of Chicago 9, Illinois. 


Swilt 


105'™" YEAR 


PAYS OFF he ket PI 
at the Market Place 
ae The old engineer pulled up to the & 
= water tank and briefed the new flag- & 
su man. The latter climbed on the ten- ae 
s der and reached up to pull down the s 
= spout, but as he did his foot caught ee 
in the chain and he fell into the : 
oe tank. As he floundered in the water a 
the old hogger watched him with a 
ae “Just fill the tank with water, a 
sonny,” he drawled. “No need to is 
stamp the stuff down.” . 
Es Discussing his tennis technique, a 
stout, amiable bald man panted: 
“And then,” replied the bald man, 
card -that reads: “What on earth are Va = 
you doing for Heaven's & COMPANY © Agricultural Chemical Division-« Chicago 9, 
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SCHOENFELD AND McG! 


By AL P. NELSON 


When Oscar came back from lunch, 
he found a boy of about 16 standing 
inside the door, a sheaf of papers in 
hand. Something about the boy was 
familiar to Oscar. He peered at. the 
fellow suspiciously, then his eyes 
widened. 

“I know you!” he exclaimed. “You 
are the boy from the printer.” Oscar’s 
eyes strayed to the sheaf of papers. 
“What have you got there? Another 
of those crazy no-goot adts?” 

Fear spread across the boy’s face, 
and his lips moved. “I—I’m looking 
for Mr. McGillicuddy!” he stam- 
mered. “W—when will he be back?” 

“We never know,” Oscar snapped. 
“Gif me those papers.” 

“B—but they're for Mr. Pat!” 
pleaded the boy. 

Oscar looked at the boy with steely 
stare. “Are those adt proofs?” 

The boy looked miserable. “Y— 
yes.” 

“Then gif them to me,” Oscar com- 
manded. “I own half this company.” 


He reached out and took them 
from the boy's hand. Then he 
spread them out on the counter. 
“Mine Gott!” he exclaimed. “An- 
other half page adt. Is that Irisher 
crazy? Why doesn’t he buy oudt 
the paper and run it by himself, he 
likes it so much?” 


The boy’s lips moved wordlessly, as 
he watched the irate Oscar. 
“Himmel!” cried Oscar, “and now 


he’s advertising the county agent.| @ 
The Farmer Has Many Helpers and | 


One of the Most Important Is the 


County Agent. Tillie!” Oscar turned | 
angrily toward the plump ulcerish | 
Tillie Mason, who sat typing. “Now | 
he is boostin’ the county agent. In a | 


half page! Not one wordt does he 
say about our fertilizer. Is the coun- 
ty agent payink us for this?” 

The misery of the printer’s boy in- 
creased as he watched Oscar. “I will 
show him what I do with foolish adts 
like this!” Oscar roared. “Ach, I will 
tear it up like this.” 

Before the shocked gaze of the 
printer’s boy, Oscar ripped the proofs 
into shreds and threw them in the 
wastebasket. “Go back andt tell your 
boss to cancel the adt!” he exclaimed. 
“Tell him he shouldt be ashamed to 
try to milk us of so much money each 
week. And he shouldn't try to charge 
us a setup price for the type. If he 
does, he neffer gets another adt, ex- 
cept over mine deadt body!” 


. Foolish Irisher, yah?” 


Well, there are some things that you 


“That's where I ought to dump you 
in, too, you short-sighted penny 
pincher!” he roared. “I've had just 
about enough of you.” 

“Schpendter!” Oscar hissed. 

“Miser!” glowered Pat. 

Silence reigned but sparks flew 
blue, purple and white between their 
eyes. Finally Pat said, “Now we know 
what we think of each other 100%. 
Now you listen to my side of the 


shouted hoarsely. “You got holes in 
all your pockets, ach, and in your 
headt, too.” 

“This is the best publicity idea 
we've had in a long time—this good- 


will series,” Pat said in a loud voice. | 


“IT am going to play up a farmer's 
helper every week. First the county 
agent, then the extension workers 
and county home agent, then the 
banks that lend the farmer money, 
then the schools that have ag classes, 
and then the fertilizer dealers like 
us. All these people are trying to help 


he charges what he buys and takes 
months to pay.” 
“The county agent talks on radio 


and TV,” Pat pointed out icily. “He 
tells farmers to take care of their 
land, to fertilize ‘properly, to spray 
for weeds and insects. He’s a booster 
for our business, Oscar. We should 
boost his work now and then, like 
I’m doing in this ad, We should also 
boost the work of the 4-H, the FFA, 
the extension workers and others. 
That builds goodwill. These people 
can recommend our products and that 
farmers trade with us—indirectly, of 
course.” 


“Foolish! Foolish!” shrieked 
Oscar. “Are all Irishers as crazy as 
you? Are they all big schpendters 
like you?” 


“Most of them are, thank heavens!” 
Pat snapped. “If everybody pinched 
pennies like you do, business would 
never grow, farmers would cultivate 
soil with no fertilizer on it and get 
poor crops. Insects would eat all the 
corn and garden produce. In my esti- 
mation misers like you are worse 
than skunks—” 

And so it went on. 


THIS TRACTOR, owned by Sacra Brothers, Roswell, 
N.M., is equipped for dual application of liquid nitrogen 
and dry phosphates. The company has 


winter 


application programs, and now finds January, February 


CUSTOM 


(Continued from page 9) 


of them come back. Last year a farm- 
er bought from an outside company 
for a lower price but he paid for 173 


recommended application of 100 Ib. 
per acre. His yield was not 1 Ib. more, 
because he used too much. Now he 
realizes this and has turned his 1960 
fertilizer program over to us.” 

Mr. Williams says the company 
has been selling fertilizer for six 
years and plans to stay in business. 
This means selling the same cus- 
tomers over and over again. Because 
sales are tied in so closely to results, 
he has worked with all government 
agricultural agencies and the state 
college to learn just what is needed. 

At present the state agricultura] 
college has about 25 test plots in the 
Roswell area. Fertilizers of various 
kinds and amounts have been tried 
on field plots. From these tests and 
from hundreds of soil tests made, Mr. 
Williams knows what is needed to 


_inerease yields at the least cost. 


He has been instrumental in get- | 


of experimental work, but now the 
season for fertilizer sales 


no use selling a man fertilizer if he 
won't get maximum results from it.” 


In addition to fertilizer sales, the 


12 to 15 of these burners all the time 
ready for use. Farmers may rent 
them for $2.50 per day, or the com- 
pany will do the work and charge in 
proportion to the time spent. Most 
farmers rent the tanks and burners, 
though, and clean their own irriga- 
tion ditches. 

“The $2.50 a day brings in some 
income,” said Mr. Williams, “but 
mostly the profit comes from the sale 
of the chemicals, This service has 
also enabled us to sell more fertilizer 
to these farmers.” 


and March as the busiest months. The man 
is inspecting the soil to determine if conditions are 
for the most effective application. 


+ 


WO. 


on the ground 
right 


“Since the company is primarily a 
gas company, we decided to concen- 
trate on fertilizer,” stated the man- 
ager. “By working hard at this, we 
now are servicing farmers as far as 
50 miles down the Pecos River Val- 
ley. The weed burners were added at 
the request of customers who were 
having trouble keeping weeds and 
grass out of irrigation ditches.” 

In summing up the reasons for the 
firm’s success in selling fertilizer, 


“A dealer must know fertilizer and 
what it will do,” he said. “He must 
help that farmer make more money. 
He should also know what is rec- 
ommending, how much to apply and 
how to apply it. A producer al- 
ways buy cheaper fertilizer, so if he 
insists, let him do it. But don’t be- 
come angry about it. We’ve lost a lot 
of them because we didn’t cut prices, 
but almost everyone came back the 
following year. I believe our service 
and willingness to go out there in the 
field and vee that farmer makes the 


~ 
Po flung the mess into the waste- ‘i 
: basket and then spit into it. His one ‘ 
arm reached out and grabbed the : 
: green bulldog paper clip receptacle ce 
and dumped its contents into the oF 
| 
| the farmer.” 
| “And he don’t pay nobody!” yelled | 
story—for once.” 
“You ain’t got no story!” Oscar a 
i by | 
el _ 
| : 
Oe ee ee ting fartners to apply their ferti- of lawn fertilizer. The company a 
Po lizer in the winter months. This sells only a small amount of in- a 
With tears in his eyes and a 
groan on his lips, the printer’s boy = 
turned and ran out of the door. is during Jan F and Ue 
“There,” said Oscar brushing his 
: hands. “Ach, I safed money for the 
: company. Lucky I got back from : “Usually the work goes fast,” he | a 
lunch just when that boy came Ib. per acre. At the six cent lower | ..i4 “because crops are off and farm- | . 
“ looking for Pat.” price this ran much more than our | ,.. have their land in good condi- | ree 
| 
; At this moment, the door opened | tion. But if it is too cloddy or dry > 
; and a tall, grim faced Pat walked in. 4 
There was fire in his blue eyes. He | . 
strode to Oscar’s desk and yelled: ae 
“What's the idea, Deutscher, tearing | 
's of my ad!” company also does a rushing business - ae : = 
ch I ton anything that is | | in the rental and customer applica- high 
: foolish | and _that costs oa | tion of weed burners. Sacra has from | a oe terials main < 
& The cords on Pat’s lean neck stuck | eh 
: out like a gorged rooster’s. “You've | a 
: been tearing up too many proofs of 3 
ads, letterheads and circulars to suit | ie 
me!” he snapped. “Who do you think + 
you are around here—an autocrat? | 
2 Then, before Oscar could protest, ao 
i Pat picked up a stack of discounted a. 
shreds. As hofrified Oscar was | a 
frocen into momentery silence, Pat | Other soles come from the sale 
i" 


Phosphate treated alfalfa plots 
produced about 1.1 tons more hay per 
acre than plots that did not receive 
the treatment in a test demonstration 
at the Main Station Farm, Univer- 
sity of Nevada, Reno, according to 
William Goodale, superintendent. 


Treated acreage produced an av- 
erage of 7.1 tons per acre as com- 
pared to six tons per acre for the 


“As much as $135 additicnal net 
profit may be realized by the appli- 
cation of 200 lb. of actual potash per 
acre on potato growing fields in the 
California San Joaquin Valley.” This 
was a statement made by Dr. Oscar 
Lorenz, chairman, Vegetable Crops 
Department, University of California, 
Riverside, who was speaking at the 
potash fertility meeting sponsored by 
the American Potash and Chemical 
Corp. in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Potash Institute and the Univer- 


The calibration of 
plant analysis and 
for phosphate and potash was re- 
ported by Dr. Kent Tyler who is with 
the University of California at River- 
side. “Plant analysis tests for nitro- 
gen may be used effectively as a fer- 
tilization guide,” he further stated. 

Potash deficiencies in cotton were 
discussed by Forrest Fullmer, agron- 
omist, American Potash Institute. He 
said that as much as a 200 Ib. in- 
crease in lint cotton per acre was 
produced with the sidedress applica- 
tion of 240 lb. of potash on cotton 
fields low in potash. He presented 
colored slides showing typical potash 
deficiency symptoms in cotton, such 
as leaf bronzing and marginal burn 
in the top leaves, accompanied by 
brown dead areas. In the discussion 
which followed it was shown that this 
treatment costs about $15 per acre 
for potash and produces an additional 
200 Ib. of lint cotton yielding about 
$50 of profit per acre. 


* 


Fertilizer treatments increased the 
profits from barley by $15 an acre 
at the University of Nevada’s Main 
Station Farm at Reno, reports Wil- 
liam Goodale, superintendent. 

Mr. Goodale and Otto Schulz, ex- 


tension agronomist, conducted the 
demonstrations. 

The demonstration compared the 
yleld of fertilized acre plots to 
similar acre plots receiving no soil 
treatment on a 20-acre field. The 
fertilizer application consisted of 60 
elb. of nitrogen per acre and 30 Ib. 
of phosphoric acid, The soil treat- 
ments cost $12 per acre. 


The treatment increased the barley 
yield 1,000 Ib. per acre. At a market 
value of $50 a ton, this represented 
a gross increase of about $27 per acre 
and a net profit increase of about $15. 

The fertilizer was applied with a 
regular hopper type distributor and 
was disced into the soil before the 
barley was seeded. Hiland barley 
was used in the demonstration, 


* 


The yield of winter wheat grown 
on summer fallow went up between 
17.8 and 33% as a result of nitrogen 
fertilization, as compared to wheat 
grown on non-fertilized summer fal- 
low, in a recent study conducted in 
northeastern Oregon. The rates of ni- 
trogen used differed from year to 
year varying from 26 to 48.6 Ib. of 
nitrogen per acre. 


Ore., 
during the years 1952 to 1956, ac- 
cording to Charles R. Rohde, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska agronomist, re- 
porting on the study. 


Mr. Rohde explained that the pur- 
pose of the study was to find the ef- 
fect of nit fertilization on the 
agronomic acteristics, the yield, 
and yield components of 11 varieties 
of winter wheat. 


“The varieties differed signifi- 
cantly in all the characters studied 
and included both hard and soft 
grain varieties of winter wheat,” 
Mr. Rohde said. “None of the yield 
components or agronomic charac- 
teristics were tly associ- 
ated with the grain yield,” he add- 
ed. 

Mr. Rohde’s report, which was pre- 
sented at the 1959 annual meeting of 
the Western Society of Crop Science, 
was summarized by the National 
Plant Food Institute. 


* 


Fertilizer use in California and 
Arizona would have to be doubled 
in order to bring about its maximum 
economic benefit, according to the 
California Fertilizer Assn. Qualified 
agricultural authorities say that the 
average farmer in this area uses only 
half of the fertilizer which is recom- 
mended for best results. 


lity to insure top crop production in 
future years. The association said 
sufficient plant nutrients must be 
present in the soil in an available 
form, or must be added in the form 
of fertilizer in order to supply the 
needs of all growing plants. 

Three bales of cotton require 195 
Ib. of nitrogen, 75 lb. of phosphoric 
acid and 150 lb. of potash. If any one 
of these elements is not available at 


Twenty tons of dry require 
152 Ib. of ——— 34 Ib. of phos- 
phoric acid and 170 Ib. of potash. In 
order to produce 600 70-lb. boxes of 
oranges the soil must make available 
to the trees 90 Ib. nitrogen, 30 lb. 
phosphoric acid and 130 Ib. potash. 


* 


Cattle and sheep prefer to graze 
on nitrogen fertilized rangelands, ac- 
cording to University of Wyoming 
agronomists Dr. D. R. Smith and Dr. 
Robert L. Lang. 


“Cattle show a definite prefer- 
ence for forage on nitrogen treated 
plots,” says Dr. Smith. “Field 
studies in the Big Horn Mountains 

Wyoming have indicated that 


Dr. Lang reports that sheep graz- 
ing over an unfenced portion of a test 
range of native shertgrass at Archer 
and Gillette, Wyo., in 1958 showed a 
definite preference for all nitrogen 
treated plots. 

“In this test treatments were 0, 
33, and 66 Ib. of nitrogen per acre 
applied in the middle of April, May, 
and June,” Dr. Lang said. “Effects 
were measured in terms of yield, 
crude protein content and palatabil- 
ity to sheep.” 

Production of blue grama short- 
grass, measured in September of 1958, 
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was increased significantly from ni- 
trogen applications, and the percent- 
age crude protein measured in July 
was significantly raised by nitrogen 
applications, Dr. Lang reported. 


Fertilizer can materially increase 
net income from pasture and range 
land, said the California Fertilizer 
Assn. It said that the average live- 
stock producer and the average dairy- 
man use this vital crop production 
tool in inadequate amounts. 


The US. Department of Agri- 
culture recently said that farmers, 
caught in the cost-price squeeze, 
must obtain the best economic use 
of all their tools of production, and 
that they will doubtlessly weigh 
more carefully now than ever be- 
fore their needs for chemical crop 


production aids. 


The farm agency said, “The trend 
toward a more efficient, balanced 
agriculture is resulting in wider use 
of plant foods. Studies by USDA 
show that farmers in general seem 
willing to spend money and time to 
fertilize such crops as corn, cotton, 
vegetables and many others while 
they virtually neglect hay, pasture 
and cover crops. The averages show, 
for example, that potatoes get 83 Ib. 
per acre of nitrogen, and green and 
yellow vegetables 68 Ib., while hay 
crops receive only 1 Ib. of nitrogen 
per acre, and pasture or cover crops 
less than a % Ib. per acre. A simi- 
lar situation exists with phosphate 
and potash. The increasing emphasis 
on grassland agriculture will, how- 
ever, necessitate increased use of fer- 
tilizer on pasture crops, in many 
cases along with irrigation. Research 
is showing farmers how to make 
these practices pay.” 


The statement concluded, “To- 
day, more than ever before, farm- 


“The USDA finds that failures to 
obtain stands in seeding pasture and 
hay crop cost farmers $50 million a 
year in wasted seed alone. Recent 
studies show that complete fertilizers, 
high in phosphate and properly 
placed in relation to forage crop 
seeds at the time of seeding, not only 
boost yields, but also help to keep 
down weeds.” 


Accurate Lime and Fertilizer Spreads From 100 Ibs. Per Acre and Up! 


NEW LEADER L-32S SPREADER 


@ 12.5 H.P. Engine 
drives Twin Spinners 
for even spreads! 


@ 24” Conveyor driven 
by PTO or drive shaft 
drive for precise 
per-acre requirements! 


@ Available with full 
line of optional 
attachments! 


DEMAND FOR CUSTOM SPREADING IS GROWING 


More and more farmers want the convenience of a bulk spreading service. It saves 
them time, equipment and maintenance 10 gen up to $4-$8 per acre over 
bagged goods. Let us help you get started in business with ‘“‘New Leader”. 


MAIL TODAY 


‘HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
6698 D Ave. N. W. Ceder Rapids, lowa 


Mail coupon 
for L-328 
literature and 
a copy of 
“Your Land 
Is Different” a 
booklet de- § 
signed to help 


| 
FARM SERVICE DATA | 
 EXTENSLON s -E REPORTS — | 
crop, production will suffer. 
: have, in available form, 80 Ib. ni- me 

trogen, 20 Ib. phosphoric acid and 
96 Ib. of potash. Three hundred 
and fifty crates of celery require 
80 Ib. of nitrogen, 60 Ib. phosphoric 
acid and 235 Ib. of potash. ee 
untreated. Lahontan alfalfa was 
used In the Max C. Fieischmann 
College of Agriculture demonstra- | 
tion on this 19-acre field. 
The soil treatment consisted of one 
application of 186 Ib. phosphoric acid 
| per acre. It was applied at the time | : 
the alfalfa was seeded. i 
a The soi: was a fine sandy loam type a3 
: with a pH of 9. The average height : 
eee of the water table was about 3% to vi 
a 4 ft. below the surface of the ground. |_| | i 
The water table ranged between 4 in. 
a and 6 ft. below the surface at various oe 
times throughout the year. ne 
The cost of the treatment was 
aq $13 per acre and produced increased 67 Ib. of nitrogen per acre will ae 
{ yields valued at $25 per acre for a result in greater forage utilization 2a 
£ profit of $12 per acre. and production on hilltop ranges.” me 
: The alfalfa was cut four times and He indicated that the application of : 
received one irrigation between each to the entize serenge of : 
‘4 cutting. lightly grazed areas was more ef- ee 
i * These results came out of a study fective in altering large-scale graz- x 
i ing only strips of the rangeland 
| 
| ers to use com of 
te | crops and fertilizers that can re- o 
oe duce cost of production and increase x 
returns. 
\ | 
| 
| 
| 
sity of California at Bakersfield, Cal., | * 
recently. 
soe tinuously to potatoes in Kern and 
low in potash, according to Dr. | 
Lorenz, as shown by an average of 
eight plots which produced 26 ad- 
a over the unfertilized, with the ap- Ree 
| 
the nutritional needs of the soils 
will increase as they are cropped 
a from year to year, unless the deficit a 
is made up through regular appli- 
cation of the proper fertilizers. In 
countries which have sustained ag- 
ricultural production for hundreds 
- of years the need for a soil fertility a 
program is recognized. As an ex- ; 
ample of the different evaluations 
the Netherlands uses about 21 times 
the amount of nitrogen, 20 times | | | 
the phosphate and 83 times the po- | | ome | 
tash per acre as is used in the | | | 
. An outline of the plant food ap- pe 
California and Arizona emphasize the | fertilioer 
: importance of maintaining soil ferti- | |_O fem | 
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BUG THE WEEK 


Mr. Dealer—Cut out this page for your bulletin board 


Cotton 
Leaf- 


How to Identify 

The cotton leafworm is a tropical pest. Al- 
though it cannot survive winter months in 
the U.S., new infestations are started each 
spring by moths that fly in from the south 
and lay their eggs on cotton. The full-grown 
worm is about 144 inches long, greenish, with 
white and black stripes and with black spots 
over its body. Its half-looping crawl is 
characteristic. 


Habits of Cotton Leafworm 


The first leafworms usually appear in April, 
May or June, usually in southern Texas, but 
sometimes in Florida. As the leafworms in- 
crease in numbers, the moths fly to other 
areas and in some years invade all the cotton 
states except California. It is the larvae, or 
“worms,” that feed on cotton. The small leaf- 
worms feed on the underside of the leaves 
and do not cut through the upper surface. 
Eggs are laid on the underside of the leaves. 
Worms hatching from these eggs become full 
grown in 2 or 3 weeks. The worms change 
into brown pupae in folds of the leaves. In 


about a week, the moths emerge and a new 
life cycle begins. The insect has 3 to 6 
generations in one season. Wet weather is 
favorable to leafworm outbreaks. 


Damage Done by Leafworms 


Although smaller worms feed on the under- 
side of the leaves and do not cut through 
the upper surface, larger worms eat the 
entire leaves. When abundant, they complete- 
ly strip, or “rag” the leaves and then gnaw 
on the squares, bolls and bark until the field 
looks as if it had been burned off. Early 
ragging of plants prevents the bolls from 
maturing and reduces the yield and quality of 
the cotton. 


Control of the Leafworm 


A number of materials and combinations of 
pesticides have been found effective in con- 
trol of the leafworm. State recommendations 
should be followed closely in attempting to 
control this pest. Large worms are more dif- 
ficult to kill than are the smaller ones and 
may cause considerable amounts of stripping 
before they die. 


Drawing of cotton leafworm furnished Croplife through courtesy of Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
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2,922,738 

Fungicidal Compositions. P a tent 
issued Jan. 26, 1960, to John P. Mc- 
Dermott, Springfield, N.J., and Rex 
D. Closson, Northville, Mich., assign- 
ors to Esso Research and Engineering 
Co., New York, and to Ethyl Corp., 
New York. Method of combating 
fungi comprising treating the locus 
of the fungi with a material selected 
from the class consisting of diorgano- 
tin enolates, triorganotin enolates, 
diorganotin esters of phosphorus 
acids, triorganotin esters of phos- 


‘phorus acids, diorganotin xanthates, 


and triorganotin xanthates wherein 
said organo group is selected from 
the group consisting of alkyl] groups 
having one to six carbon atoms and 
aryl groups having six to 10 carbon 
atoms and wherein said 
acid is selected from the group con- 
sisting of phosphoric acid, phosphorus 
acid, pyrophosphoric acid, hypophos- 
phorus acid, phosphdénous acid, phos- 
phonic acid, and metaphosphoric acid 
and wherein said enolate is selected 
from the group consisting of mono- 
ketones, e«-diketones, A-diketones, 
keto esters and active methylene 
wherein a methylene radi- 
cal is between two carboxylic groups, 
and wherein said xanthate is selected 
from the group consisting of alkyl 
xanthates and ary! xanthates. 


2,922,739 
O-Hydrocarbon, 8-(Quaternary 
Ammontum-Substituted Alkyl) Esters 
of Phosphorothiolc Acids and In- 
secticidal Compositions Thereof. Pa- 
tent issued Jan. 26, 1960, to Jack A. 
Snyder, Claymont, Del., assignor to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. Di-O,S-hydrocarbon 
esters of phosphorothioic acid repre- 

sented by the formula 


X is selected from the group consist- 
ing of oxygen and sulfur. 

R, is selected from the group consist- 
ing of alky! radicals of from 1 to 4 
carbon atoms, inclusive, alkenyl of 
2 to 4 carbon atoms, benzyl, phenyl, 

and tolyl 


R, is selected from the group consist- 
ing of alkyl radicals of 1 to 4 car- 
bon atoms, inclusive, and alkenyl 
radicals of 2 to 4 carbon atoms. 

R, and R, are the same and are se- 
lected from the group consisting of 
alkyl] radicals of 1 to 4 carbon 
atoms, inclusive, and alkenyl! radi- 
cals of 2 to 4 carbon atoms, with 
the proviso that R, and R, can be 
taken together to form, with the 
included nitrogen, a ring selected 
from the group consisting of pyr- 


group consist- 

ing of halogen, alkyl sulfate of 

from 1 to 4 carbon atoms, inclusive, 

benzene-sulfonate, and toluenesul- 
fonate. 

An insecticidal composition com- 
prising, in an insecticidally effective 
amount, at least one compound de- 
scribed in claim 1, and an inert car- 
rier. 


2,922,740 

Nematede Control. Patent issued 
Jan. 26, 1960, to Earl P. Williams, 
Pen Argyl, Pa. and L. 
Mayhew, Phillipsburg, N.J., assignors 
to General Aniline & Film Corp., 
New York. The process of eradicating 
and controlling soil nematodes which 
comprises introducing into the nema- 


tode infested soil a nematocidal 
amount of at least one N-alkyl-y- 
hydroxycarboxylic acid 
the following genera! formula 


oH 


wherein R represents a member se- 
lected from the class consisting of 
hydrogen and methyl groups, and R, 
represents at least one aliphatic hy- 
drocarbon radical of the alkyl and 
alkylene series containing from three 
to 18 carbon atoms. 


2,922,741 

for Combating Nema- 
Patent issued Jan. 26, 1960, to 
Ew Urbschat, Koln-Mulheim, and 
Bernhard Homeyer, Koln-Stamm- 
heim, Germany, assignors to Farben- 
fabriken Bayer Aktiengesellschaft, 
Leverkusen, Germany. A method of 
combating nematodes which com- 
prises applying to soil infected with 
nematodes an effective amount of a 

compound of the following formula 


in which R stands for an aminogroup, 
X stands for a member selected from 
the group consisting of oxygen, sul- 
fur and an iminogroup, R, stands for 
a member selected from the group 
consisting of azo and hydrazo radi- 
cals, R, stands for a member selected 
from the group consisting of hydro- 
gen, lower alkyl, chloro, bromo and 
nitrogroups and R.R, stands for a 
member selected from the group con- 
sisting of two hydrogen atoms and 
one oxygen atom. 


2,922,742 

Method and Composition for the 
Control of Fungus Organiams. Patent 
issued Jan. 26, 1960, to Richard H. 
Gruenhagen, Midland, Mich., assign- 
or to the Dow Chemical Co. Mid- 
land, Mich. A method which com- 
prises applying to fungal organisms 
and their horticultural habitats a 
fungicidal amount of amine com- 
pound selected from the group con- 
sisting of bicyclohexyl-4-amine and 
its inorganic acid salts. . 


industry Trade Marks , 
following trade marks were published 
| of the U.S. Patent Office 


under section 

Sy Section 31 of the act 

of $25 must accompany each notice 

opposition. 


Harvest in capital letters, 
for insecticides, herbicides, fungicides 
and weed killers. Filed May 13, 1958, 
by Thompson Distributing Co., Al- 
gona, Iowa. First use April 1, 1958. 


Pratts, in capital letters, for in- 
secticides and other products. Filed 
Oct. 13, 1958, by Pratt Laboratories, 
Inc., Junction City, Ky. 


Aero, in capital letters, for am- 
monium sulfate and cyanamide. Filed 
May 27, 1959. by American Cyanamid 
York. First use July 5, 
1 


EB-30, in capital letters, for grain 
fumigant. Filed March 13, 1959, by 
the Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
First use Aug. 26, 1958. 


Design, drawing of flower and ela- 
borate leaf over rectangle containing 
word Flor-N-Lef, for fertilizer. Filed 
June 29, 1959, by Activator, Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo. First use May 6, 1959. 


Pittsburgh B-622, in capital letters, 


for fungicides. Filed Jan. 16, 1959, 
by Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
a Pittsburgh. First use Oct. 25, 


Agritrol, in capital letters, for in- 
secticides. Filed May 12, 1959, by 
Merck & Co., Inc. Rahway, 
First use April 27, 1959. 


Design, drawing of black flag with 
words Black Flag inscribed, for in- 
secticides, miticides, fungicides and 
other products. Filed June 26, 1959, 
by American Home Products Corp., 
d.b.a. Boyle-Midway, New York. First 
use Jan. 2, 1925. 


Design, drawing of undraped male 
holding sign with words Green Giant 
Plant Fertilizer, for plant fertilizer. 
Filed June 26, 1959, by Daniel N. 
Pompilio, d.b.a. Green Giant Plant 
Products, Mount Vernon, N.Y. First 
use April 12, 1957. 


Rav-On, in hand drawn capital let- 
ters, for fertilizer. Filed Sept. 3, 1959, 
by Phil Raven & Sons, db.a. Rav-On, 
Selma, Cal. First use June 15, 1959. 


Fert-O-Lite, in hand drawn script, 
for fertilizers and soil conditioners. 
Filed Sept. 8, 1959, by South Western 
Chemical Co., Cucamonga, Cal. First 
use August, 1958. 
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FOREST LOSSES 
SEEN 


SACRAMENTO — Catastrophic 
losses from insects appear to be in 
store for California forests, accord- 
ing to Dr. Keith Arnold, director of 
the federal Pacific Southwest Forest 
and Range Experiment Station. 

Dr. Arnold told the California 
State Board of Forestry that timber 
losses may reach two billion board 
feet and that insect conditions of 

proportions exist in 10% 
of the state’s commercial forests. He 
stated that the estimated loss will be 
more than one third of the annual 
timber harvest. 

Knox Marshall, chairman of the 
California Forest Pest Action Control 
Council, supported Dr. Arnold’s warn- 
ing. He said he plans to ask the 
state forestry board next month to 
approve zones cf infestation so that 
state and federal pest control funds 
may be spent to fight the problem. 


BUYS AIRPLANE 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y.—A 1960 
model Beechcraft Super G 18S, has 
been purchased by Hooker Chemical 
Corp. at Niagara Falls. 


ED WILLIAMSON (top photo), extension soils specialist, points out a fea- 
ture of the South Dakota State College general crop guide which was unveiled 
at the 10th annual Fertilizer and Soil Management Short Course held in 
Brookings. Looking on (at left) are George Blake and William Martin, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota soils experts, and Moe Williams (right), chief agricul- 
tural economist with the National Plant Food Institute, Washington, D.C. 
The crop guide will soon be on display in government offices and business 
places throughout South Dakota. Pictured in the lower photo are officers 
and directors of the South Dakota Fertilizer Assn. which held its first annual 
meeting in conjunction with the short course. Left to right, they are Andy 
Anderson, Dakota Fertilizer Co., Canton; Steve Jones, Brookings, Land 
O’Lakes Creameries, recording secretary; Ole Palmquist, Milbank, Green-Gro 
Fertilizer Co.; ©. W. Schladweiler, Madison, Schladweiler Farm Service, 
president; Boyd Meyer, Alexandria, Farmers Union Central Exchange, and 
Mervin Nelson, Howard, Farmers Union Oil Co. Directors not shown include 
Al Klaverkamp, Sioux Falls, Summers Fertilizer Co., treasurer and executive 
secretary; Lester Hansen, Kranzburg, Lester Hansen Elevator Co., and Leo 
Puhr, Brookings, professor of agronomy, South Dakota State College, ex- 


officio member. 
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Research Makes the Difference . 


/ 


Regional Competition Grows As 
Agricultural Changes Continue 


FTER LOOKING at American 

agriculture from many points 
of view, it is difficult for one to 
come up with anything but a feel- 
ing of self satisfaction, not for him- 
self but because of the truly remark- 
able accomplishments of the people 
who have preceded him. We are one 
‘of the few countries in the world 
which has succeeded in producing 
enough food for everyone! 

For this achievement everyone con- 
cerned, the university research and 
extension groups, industry and the 
farmer all deserve a pat on the back. 
This tremendous team is moving to- 
ward closer cooperation, and even 
more impressive, accomplishments in 
the future. 


Increasingly rapid changes and 
progress have become the rule. With 
some of these changes we are al- 


example, the increase in the size of 
the farms. I grew up on a farm in 


than they might be te the local 
residents. About 20-25% of the peo- 
ple I knew are gone and in almost 
all of the cases the farms sold were 
added on to one of the neighbors’. 
Larger and more profitable units 
are being put together. 


And as I look at the picture again 
it suddenly becomes apparent that it 
is the successful farmer, the man 
who likes to farm, and I believe the 
more able farmer, who is remaining. 
It appears that the farmer who re- 
mains, and this is by choice, is a 
new . type. If you think back over 
years I believe you will find similar 
changes in your communities, and I 
believe you will agree you have a 
more discriminating customer. 

The changes in technology have 
ushered in another phase of a fac- 
tor which has been with us a long 
time. Competition is basic to our 
way of life. It is a fact of economic 
life both on an individual and a re- 
gional scale. Now even though the 
farmer in the area may successfully 
compete with his immediate neigh- 
bors, he must also compete with the 
rest of the farmers in the nation. 

Competition between regions of 
this country is becoming more in- 
tense. Within the last 10-15 years 
we have seen the Southeast lose 
much of its cotton to the Southwest. 
Last year, 9 out of 10 of the top 
cotton producing counties in the 
United States were west of the Mis- 
Sissippi. We have also seen how 
farmers in Florida and California 
have taken the large metropolitan 
vegetable and fruit markets from 
farmers in the immediate vicinity 
of these areas. 


Even the potato market is dom- 
inated by farmers who are far re- 
moved from the area of consump- 
tion. And yet, many of these com- 
modities can be produced just as 
profitably and of as good quality 
by farmers within 50 to 100 miles 
of the cities. I have been somewhat 
curious why some of these changes 
took place. Not all of them can be 
explained by climate or soil. 


*From paper presented before University 
._— Fertilizer Conference Dec. 8, 


Cotton in Selected States in 1954 
State Yield N P 
California 806 81 
1,039 87 2s 
Georgia ...... 286 40 45 
Alabama ..... 298 7 48 


You will note from Table 1 that 
the South uses less than % the rate 
of nitrogen per acre on cotton than 
the Southwest does and 
% the yield. Now you may 
climate or irrigation made 
ference. I wonder! Last year 
bama the experiment station 


duced almost 4 bales of cotton per 
acre under irrigation and they used 


that state! The shift in cotton acre- 
age took place under supported 
prices which insured profitable cot- 
ton for even the marginal grower. 
The shift took place for economic 
reasons but it was not forced. This 
means that average production prac- 
tices were profitable. There was lit- 
tle incentive for anyone, whether we 
consider the farmer, industry or the 
research and extension service, to 
change. They thought the “statusquo” 
was protected and woke up to find 
someone else was producing higher 
yields of cotton more economically. 


in Selected States in 1954 
Minnesota ...... $I 26 20 
Mississippi ...... 45 20 v7 
Colorado ....... 55 64 7 


“Red” Emm shows you... 


HOW MONSANTO 
WEED KILLERS 
BUILD TRAFFIC 
HELP YOU SELL! 


: 


Ses! barge 


New “Red” Emm SUPER-6 
CONCENTRATES! Brush Blitz, 
Crop-Guard Weed Killer, 
Brush-O-Cide, and Field Clean 
Weed Killer... a new line of : 
6-lb. formulations that give your 
customers more “kill” at a lower 
cost...two cans do the work of 
three! These SUPER-6’s spray 
50% more acreage than 
ordinary 4-lb. formulations. 


' several times the amount of plant ; 
. food now recommended on cotton in ee. 
i 
By Dr. Harvey J. Stangel* 
Allied Chemical Corp. 
New York 
3 TABLE 2. Yield and Use of Pian? Food on a 
: { 
| 
| 
with some of these changes. For 
infrequently enough so that any 
= 
; 
JEED CLEAN 
| BRUSH-O-CIDE WWEEDKILLER 


which they will need for beef pro- I mentioned some of these things 
duction. They are not just trying to a dairy farmer friend of mine 
to produce corn but to produce corn in Wisconsin and his first reac- 
cheaper than it can be shipped into tion was “Where would you sug- 
the area from the midwest! 
‘ © Midwest is going to have some 
The Southeastern farmers can pro- real competition from other sec- 
duce from 10-12 tons of hay per acre | tions of the United States in the 
from Coastal Bermuda grass. But near future. Farmers in other parts 
did you know that by taking this | of the United States are learning to 
hay and pelleting it they have pro- produce corn, hay, beef and milk 
duced experimentally 2,500 pounds of cheaper than it is now being pro- 
in cotton. Yet I believe we will find | beef per acre? To do this takes 4 | duced. It is going to take some real 
that such a relationship will develop | lot of fertilizer, in terms of nutri- team work by industry, the college 
| if average yields between states are | ents 400-100-200. If the Bermuda | nq the farmer to remain competi- 
> widely different. Improved varieties grass is to be pastured the amount tive with the rest of the United 
| are available. Yet the grower is not | of plant food is cut in half simply States. 
taking full advantage of the pos- because so much is produced the 
sible potential. One of the big rea- cattle cannot utilize it efficiently. I don’t mean to imply that all of 
sons is the use of less than optimum If instead, 600 Ibs. of nitrogen per these changes are due to fertility. 
amounts of plant food. acre is applied this same Bermuda | Other factors are equally important. 
, thod grass can be dehydrated and used to Management or the ability to put 
area replace alfalfa meal in animal! rations. knowledge to work as an economic 
underway an intensive who claim to be able to carry 7 to & now. On a long term basis probably 
produce the corn they cattle per acre on Coastal Bermuda the key to most of these changes is 
broiler production and that grass during the growing season. the plant breeder and his ability to 


Here’s a free double-barreled direct mail program 
that really brings the customers in...a tried and proven traffic 
| builder... just stock 100 gallons of any combination of Monsanto weed 
| and brush killers. Monsanto will send out two mailings to 100 of your 
top customers. The first mailing invites them to come into your store... 

the second mailing offers them a $1.00 pack of farm utility 
needles absolutely free! You get 200 mailings and 100 of 
these useful needle packs at no charge. 


Monsanto advertising sells and re-sells Lifelike display of “Red"’ Emm solves 
your customers! Your customers will weed problems! Giant display with the 
see “Red” Emm products advertised in “dial-the-crop” selector answers cus- 
Farm Journal, Progressive Farmer,Farm tomers’ questions for you tells just 
and many state farm papers. what weed killer to use. 


eed Killers! Randox® and 
— new spray -as-you- plant 
weed killers —knock out grassy weeds in 
macorn, soybeans, and vegetables. Exclu- 


sive products for higher dealer profits. 


Easy-to-use containers that “tell” and 
“sell”! These new 5-gallon -top 
cans almost sell themselves. 


Grassy-W 
Vv 


Monsanto Chemical Company, Organic Chemicals Division pa 
Agricultural Chemicals Department, St. Louis 66, Missouri ‘ 

Sounds Please send me more information regarding the new Monsanto Weed 
and Brush Killer line. 

Learn how Monsanto can ip you 

right now (while you are thinking . 


shout it) and get all the money- @@ 
mabing facts. 
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breed and select new strains capable 
of producing at higher levels and 
able to efficiently utilize fertilizer. 

Now, with these types of changes 
taking place (in most cases in less 
than one generation) our most press- 
ing problem is that of communica- 
tion. How do we get information in- 
to the hands of the farmers who 
need. it? How do we convince them 
they should use it? I mean the farm- 
ers who don’t come to meetings and 
who don’t read the articles as well. 
The next time you go to a meeting 
count the number of people there 
for whom the meeting is intended. 
Many times we can be accused of 
talking to ourselves. At future meet- 
ings such as this I would like to see 
speakers devote some time to the 
following subjects: 

1. How to hold meetings. 

2. How to conduct demonstrations. 

3. Effective advertising. 

4. Using agronomy in effective ad- 

vertising. 

Undoubtedly, all of you have bet- 
ter ideas as to what you would like 
to hear. But to be effective you must 
let people know your wants. 

We need research in methods of 
communication, in methods of chang- 
ing practices in a much shorter pe- 
riod of time. We can no longer de- 
pend upon changing practices by ed- 
ucating the younger generation. Ag- 
riculture is changing much too fast 
for that. It is not fair to the younger 
generation to place the burden of 
long overdue improvements on their 
shoulders. The capital requirements 
necessary are already proving to be 
too great for most of 
sume. 

I hear a lot about profits, econ- 
omics and the ability to provide and 
enjoy the finer things in life as the 
great motivator for the farmer. This 
is open to some question. I think 
some other factor may be the key 
one. Recently I had the opportunity 
to observe a vegetable auction block. 
It became apparent after watching 
this operation for a few minutes that 
the buyers didn’t take time to in- 
spect the load adequately, in fact, 
they couldn’t because the crop was 
crated up, yet the price of cauliflower 
varied from $1.60 per crate to a high 
of $2.40 on the same day. I was told 
that the buyers bought mainly on 
the reputation of the grower. 


Here is about as great an econ- 
omic incentive as I have ever seen 
in agricuiture—the opportunity to . 
increase gross income by 50% and 
profit by perhaps 100% yet it was 
not done. At first, I thought this 
might be because the farmer didn’t 
care, yet I know from experience 
that these farmers do care. 


I can only conclude now that these 
farmers did not know how to get 
that premium price!!! Further, that 
they did not know how to ask the 
proper questions and further still, 
that they weren't relating the key 
practices to economic return. This is 
a serious indictment of the efforts of 
all who are attempting to communi- 
cate with the farmer. 

Another case, was that of the 
farmer who buys nitrate of soda. It 
seems in this case a fertilizer sales- 
man was taking a dealer to task for 
not pushing ammonium nitrate in 
preference to sodium nitrate. His 
sales talk was to the point and con- 
vincing but the dealer said he was 
not getting anywhere with the farm- 
er. Finally the dealer pointed out the 
window and said to the salesman, 
“Here comes John Jones to buy some 
soda. You tell him what you've told 
me and see if you can convince him!” 

The salesman did just that, he 
presented his story, and the farmer 
allowed as how ammonium nitrate 
would probably be better than soda, 
but that he would like to have a few 
days to think it over. When the farm- 
er left, the dealer turned to the 
salesman and told the salesman that 
he had just lost a sale. The farmer 
had come in intending to buy soda 
but now he would go to his competi- 
tor down the road and buy soda 


| : 
| 
= | 
| | 
with complete “how-to-spray’’ 
i written in plain language. 
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there. They checked and that was 
exactly what had happened! 


It would be very interesting to 
know what things influenced this 
farmer. He had had the economics 
and the agronomic advantages ex- 
plained to him. This was not the 


first time that he had received this 
information. One member of the 
group which evaluated this contact 
reached the conclusion that the 
farmer was placed in a position 
where he would have lost face had 
he changed fertilizers. We have the 


difficult task of introducing 
and products, yet the things 
consider te be obvieus may not 
the key factor to these whom 
are working with. 


According to some surveys, farm- 
er meetings are no longer the most 
effective media to use in reaching 
farmers to spread new ideas. Many 
of us haven't changed with the times. 
We have promoted slightly new ideas 
in the same old way not realizing 
that our audience has been gradually 
slipping away. Even magazines and 
radio are not as effective as they 
once were. People, according to one 
survey, are spending an average of 
3 to 4 hours a day watching tele- 
vision. How much time do you think 
this gives them to read or listen to 
the radio or come to your meetings? 

We need to know what media the 
farmer spends most of his time with, 
not just newspapers versus some- 
thing else, but what type of news- 
paper. He may take two newspapers, 
yet get most of his farm information 
from one of them. We need to know 
what methods are reaching the farm- 
er most effectively. And please don’t 
confuse the most effective method 
of reaching yourself with that of 
reaching your customer. 

I would like to leave one last 
thought with you. Several studies 
have shown the fertilizer dealer and 
the salesman to be a poor source of 
information to the farmer. I don't 
believe this is the case. The man to 
whom the farmer comes to make a 
purchase is in one of the best posi- 
tions to influence a decision. This 
position of influence is strengthened 
by good service. By service I mean 
how to use fertilizer, knowledge of 
different forms, how it should be 
placed, varieties to use, insecticides 
and weed killers to use, amount of 
fertilizer to use, etc. Service has been 
shown to be more important than 
price or brand name. 

A study made by the University 
of California on the effect of the 
fertilizer dealer in fertilizer use, con- 
cludes that “fertilizer companies 
should reappraise the service pro- 
gram they provide their customers. 
It appears this factor is critical in 
the farmer’s decision of which con- 
cern he will patronize.” 


California Chemical 
Employment Rises 

SAN FRANCISCO — Employment 
in chemical manufacturing and pro- 
ducing industries in California climb- 
ed to a new high in November, and 
rose to a level about 3% above that 
of the previous November. 

The number of wage and salary 
workers in chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts was estimated at 38,900 by the 
division of labor statistics and re- 
search of the California State De- 
partment of Industrial Relations. The 
figure compares with 37,600 during 
the previous November, and a climb 
from 38,700 during October of the 
year just ended. 

Production workers in the agricul- 
tural chemical division increased 
their average weekly earnings during 
November to $99.77 from the average 
of $98.95 in October, and $93.67 12 
months before. The hourly earnings 
for the three months in order aver- 
aged $2.41, $2.39, and $2.33. 

The number of hours worked aver- 
aged 414 in both November and 
— and 40.2 in November of 


Weeds Rob Crops of Moisture, Nutrients, 


Cut Yields Greatly, 


URBANA, ILL.—Weeds left grow- 
ing in corn and soybean rows can rob 
a farmer of one fourth of his entire 
crop, attendants were told at the Jan. 
28 Illinois Custom Spray Operators’ 
School. 

In three years of research com- 
pleted by E. L. Knake at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, giant foxtail left 
undisturbed in corn rows cut yields 
by almost 23 bu. an acre. Clean plots 
with no weeds produced 93.5 bu. an 
acre. Plots where weeds were left 

Clean soybean plots produced 38.5 
bu. The most heavily weeded plots 
made only 27.6 bu.—a drop of almost 
11 bu. 

A poor cultivation job that leaves 
part of the weeds in the row also 
causes serious yield losses, the speak- 
er said. When only one giant foxtail 
per foot of row remained, corn yields 
dropped 7 bu. an acre; soybeans 
dropped 1.7 bu. Three weeds per foot 
reduced corn yields 85 bu. an acre 
and soybeans 2.3 bu. 

In these studies, cultural practices 
were similar to those used by farm- 
ers except that only the area be- 
tween the rows was cultivated. The 
weeds were left growing in the rows 
and thinned to various stands. 

In 1959, a study of yield losses 
from pigweed was started. The first 
year’s results showed that just one 
weed every inch in the row would 


Illinois Group Told 


cut corn yields by 26 bu. and soybean 
yields by 17 bu. Further tests are 
being planned with broadieaf weeds. 

Giant foxtail has become a more 
noticeable pest in Illinois corn fields 
in recent years, Mr. Knake reports. 
The effective use of 2,4-D to kill 
broadleaf weeds may have given 
giant foxtail, a grass weed, more fa- 
vorable growing conditions. 

New pre-emergence herbicides, 
though more costly, will control gi- 
ant foxtail. The Illinois research 
shows, however, that a farmer can 
afford to spend $5 to $10 or more 
an acre for pre-emergence herbicides 
to get rid of giant foxtail. 

The research also shows that add- 
ing fertilizer and letting the weeds 


duced 115 to 120 bu. In 1958 rain was 
plentiful. In 1959, when it was dry, 
no corn yield increase with nitrogen 
was obtained as long as weeds were 


the Illinois agronomists to conclude 
that the only good weeds are dead 
ones. Even when the number of 
weeds seem small, a farmer can in- 
vest quite a little time in cultivating 
and in weed control chemicals and 
get a good return on his investment, 
the school was told. 


Saga of Insect Control 


B an! LET THE GRASSHOPPERS COME, may have been 
the feeling of Lorenzo B. Canfield, Syracuse, Neb., after 
patenting his “Improved Grasshopper Catcher” in 1877. The 


device, 


to be carried by two men, or otherwise propelled over an 


infested field, was calculated to destroy the hopping pests by 
causing them to jump into containers of oil which would kill on 


contact. 


“The invention consists in the use of one or more pans .. . 
adapted to contain petroleum, so that as the pans are passed along 
over the land, the rising grasshoppers will fall or alight within 
them (the pans) and be destroyed therein or, hopping out, die 
on the ground from, the effects of the contact with the oil,” the 
inventor explained in the language of the patent. 

Figure 1 above is a perspective view of the machine and 
figure 2 a longitudinal sectional view. The pans shown are about 
two to three ft. long and three to four inches deep. The front side 
of the pans are a little inclined “to facilitate passing over grass, 
oats, wheat, and vegetation similar in size.” 

This device was patent No. 187,509, dated Feb. 20, 1877. 


Howard J. Grady Elected 
President of Calspray 


RICHMOND, CAL.—Howard J, 
Grady has been named president and 
director of California Spray-Chemical 
Corp. to succeed Arthur W. Mohr 
whose retirement became effective 
Feb. 1, 1960. Mr. Grady was formerly 
executive vice president of Calspray. 
His new position also carries the title 
of president of Ortho Agricultural 
Chemicals Ltd., of Canada. 

Mr. Grady is a native of Penn- 
sylvania and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. He joined Calspray 
in 1926 as a research Sr 
cra served as the company’s Euro- 

representative from 1931 to 
1939. During World War II he served 
as branch manager in Portland, Ore., 
and later as manager of the Pacific 
Northwest sales district. 

In 1948 he went to Washington, 
D.C., as regional manager of market- 
ing on the East Coast and ten years 
later was named executive vice presi- 
dent at Calspray headquarters in 
Richmond. During the Korean War, 
Mr. Grady served the Office of Price 
Stabilization as manager of the agri- 
cultural chemicals branch. 

Mr. Mohr joined Standard Oil Co., 


Bitumuls Co. . from 1930-1946, at 
which time he rejoined Calspray. He 
is a prominent figure in the National 
Agricultural Chemicals Assn., having 
served as president from 1951-53 and 
has served on the NAC board of di- 
rectors. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

California Spray-Chemical Corp. is 
a subsidiary of Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California and manufactures 
a complete line of pesticides market- 
ed under the “Ortho” label through- 
out the world, 


annual Elephant Brand Liquid Fer- 
tilizer dealer meeting held here Jan. 
27-28 with G. R. Inkpen, Cominco 
Products, Inc. assistant manager, 
acting as chairman. 

Objective of the conference was 
to assist dealers with problems in 
the operation of business and sales 
in the field, said K. T. Seaborne, 
Cominco manager. 

A featured speaker on the program 
was A. R. Quine of the Executive 


or Foe,” by Richard Kube, Pam 
manager for Balfour, Guthrie and 
Co., Ltd.; “Advertising” by H. W. 
Bayley, advertising for 
Cominco Products, Inc., British Co- 
lumbia; “Dealer Insurance,” by Bing 
Farmin, Farmin Rothrock & Parrott, 
Inc., and “Compensation and Safety” 
by Walt Gurnea and Don Littlemore 
of the Washington State Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry. 


F. J. L. Miller of the research de- 


of test plot demonstration work and 
fertility promotion. 

Lyle Hinkins, field equipment su- 
pervisor for Cominco, headed a panel 
discussion on equipment develop- 
ments. ‘ 


Monthly Lime Report 
WASHINGTON—Domestic sales of 
open-market lime in November, 1959, 
was 824,579 short tons and was high- 
er than the previous month's output, 
reported the Bureau of Mines, US. 
Department of the Interior. Refrac- 
tory and chemical lime increased 
whereas a decrease was noted in ag- 
ricultural and construction lime. 
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a | Ib. nitrogen an acre on plots with | : 
o | both corn and weeds did step up | 
: | yields from 80 to 100 bu. in 1958. But | § 
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| Fig. A. Holds Dealers’ Meeting 

| persons attended the two-day 3rd 

Management Institute of Spokane, 
. who discussed management and su- 
4 Bv9.8, ‘ pervision, predictable profits, and 

: 

; partment of Cominco reported on the “i 


Forest Insect Control Breakthroughs 


Noted at Entomological Branch Meeting 


SAVANNAH, GA—"Scientific 
breakthroughs have been achieved in 
the control of forest insects,” accord- 
ing to Dr. C, O. Eddy, a past chair- 
man of the Southeastern Branch of 
the Entomological Society, meeting 
in Savannah at the Hotel DeSoto re- 


tonwood trees by twig boring insects. 


Pip 
z 


fi 


lead, Mr. Hays added an insecticide 
to peanut butter, filled soda straws 


At the society's business session, 
Irwin J. Becnel of New Orleans be- 
came the new chairman of the South- 
eastern Branch, succeeding Prof. F. 
E. Guyton of Auburn, Ala. 


Other newly elected officers of the 


elect, to succeed Mr. Becnel as chair- 
man one year from now. 

Dr. John S. Roussel, professor of 
research entomology, Louisiana Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Baton 


Rouge, La., was elected to serve as 
secretary-treasurer. 

New members of the executive 
committee are Dr. R. J. Kowal, North 
Carolina and Gordon Barnes, Arkan- 
sas. 

Mr. Becnel, a leader in insect ac- 
tivities in the south for many years, 
and a native of Louisiana, is director 
of agricultural research for the Free- 
port Sulfur Co., New Orleans. He is 
a graduate from Louisiana State 
University with bachelor and. mas- 
ter of science degrees. He has done 
additional graduate work in the field 
. entomology at Ohio State Univer- 

ty. 

Dr. Carroll N. Smith, the new 
chairman-elect, is entomologist in 
charge, Entomology Research Divi- 
sion, USDA, Orlando, Fla. Dr. Smith 
has been associated with the Orlando 
laboratory for 13 years. He has 
served 29 years with the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Vulcan Steel Container 
Names Representative 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Gordon D. 
Zuck, president of Vulcan Steel Con- 


 sales-service re p- 
resentative for the 
_ state of Tennessee. 
A native of 
Tennessee, Mr. 
>» Cook received his 
education in the 
Memphis schools. 
For the past 15 
years he has been 

i active in the paint 
Gerry Cook and «6chemical 
fields, having served as manager of 
sales of raw materials and supplies. 

Mr, Cook has been honored in the 
Memphis area as past president of 
the Memphis Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Assn. and as general chair- 
man of the 1956 “Memphis City 
Beautiful Commission.” 


OKLAHOMA SALES 
STILLWATER, OKLA.—Sales of 
fertilizer in Oklahoma during Decem- 
ber, 1959, amounted to 1,724 tons. 
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LOOKING FOR RESIDUES—A fast, simple method of detecting insecticide 
residues on food is the goal of a Washington State University research project 
which recently received a grant of $25,000 from the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice. Above is Dr. Robert F. Harwood, WSU research entomologist, who will 
use the grant to perfect an insecticide-detection test he developed over the 
last three years with the assistance of Sutharm Arekul of Thailand, a grad- 


uate student. 


The test pinpoints the kind and amount of insecticide on fresh fruit and 
vegetables by its effects on insects. Dr. Harwood uses a solvent to extract 
the chemical from the food, then evaporates the solvent. Reaction of different 
insects exposed to the chemical residue provides the key to the type and 
concentration of insecticide involved. The test is said to be performed in a 
relatively short time and with simple equipment. (WSU photo.) 


Niagara Reports 
On New Herbicide 


.. BILOXI, MISS.—Dicryl, a newly 
developed herbicide designed to chem- 
ically control weeds after they ap- 
pear rather than prior to their emer- 
gence, was announced by J. M. 
Harris, entomologist with Niagara 
Chemical Division of Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corp. Mr. Harris re- 
ported to Southern Weed Conference 
members results obtained in a two 
year test with Dicryl at the Jackson, 


Miss., research laboratory. In these 
trials, the new herbicide was found to 
provide control of a variety of weeds 
common to cotton crops—crabgrass, 
Brachiaria, watergrass, morning 
glory, pigweed, cocklebur, purslane 
and lamb’s quarters, he said. 


Net Sales Reported 

WILMINGTON, DEL. — Hercules 
Powder Co. reported net sales and 
operating revenues of $283,650,000 
for 1959, an increase of 20% from 
1958 sales of $236,513,000. 
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“Cottonwood pulp plantations can — 
icals on cottonwood. His effort is di- on 
insects and obtain up to 3 or 4 ft. ad- : 
“Forest insects are big business,” — bp 
Richard R. Mason, forest entomolo- 
the society 
tainer Co., has announced the ap- 
Mr. Mason said that insects present | pointment of Ger- 
an important stumbling block in| jam ry E. Cook as 
: lions of acres of pine are subject to Ae 
insect damage. Also, after trees are 
a cut and stored as pulpwood they are ay 
subject to insect attack. This attack 
damages the wood, causes decay, and 
per 
to 
hes 
ion 
forest insect research of the South- 
eastern Forest Experiment Station, 
. stated that forestry is important to 
. the South, and particularly to Geor- x 
E “Keeping the house fly under con- : 
és trol requires constant research and 
education of our public,” commented 
Carl Nettles, leader in extension en- 
3 tomology at Clemson College, S.C. az 
: “Preliminary studies were conduct- 
ed at Clemson College, S.C. to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of various in- 
5 secticides as residual sprays for the | : 
control of house flies,” reported T. R. 
toxicants tested, Dimethoate applied - 
g as a 1.0 percent spray gave good con- 2 
trol for 10 weeks.” 
Tests using insecticide-treated 
: cords were reported by Dr. E. ©. 
Burns, Louisiana State University, |. 
; 
the Department of Entomology, Au- | [£3 
with the bait and scattered them over build ness. In bag making it is t 
results over a period of time and | § sum of m any pertected ¢ its, in design, nting 
eliminated the ants. ind in w orkma nshio, 
To make tre ve sognized symbol of quality 
our field, has been our endeavor through the years. 
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Croplife 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regionc! circulation ef this issue is concentrated in the Western states. 


HEALTHY SIGN... 


Increased Use of Weed Control Chemicals 
Significant Over Past Ten-Year Period 


HE EXTENT to which spray programs have 

increased and have been accepted in one 
Midwestern state is an eloquent commentary on 
the practical use to which pesticides are put not 
only on agricultural crops, but also to control 
weeds and other pests along roadways, power lines 
and industrial areas. 


The State of Minnesota’s Department of 
Agriculture, Dairy and Food Division of 
Plant Industry has issued a county by coun- 
ty summary of the amounts of weed control 
chemicals used in 1959 as compared to the 
reports of previous years. The increases are 
significant, particularly when considered 
over a period of ten years, beginning in 
1950. 


Here are some of the categories and figures 
reported by county weed and seed inspectors 
throughout the state: 

The number of power sprayers rose from a 
total of 18,964 in 1950, to 39,015 in 1959, showing 
an increase each year between. 

Acres of oats, wheat and barley sprayed with 
2,4-D or MCP increased from 1,786,617 in 1950 to 
3,146,625 in 1959, also showing a continual in- 
crease year after year. 

Flax acres were first sprayed with 2,4-D or 
MCP in 1952, according to the report. That year, 
the total was 26,078 acres. In 1959, the total had 
increased to 192,090 acres. The biggest jump in 
this period was between 1953 and 1954, when the 
increase was 24,344 acres. 


Among the most important crops treat- 
ed with chemical sprays for control of 
pests was corn. In 1951, farmers applied 
chemicals to 98,646 acres. The next year it 
increased to 148,617 acres. In 1953, it had 
risen to 183,698 acres and 1954's total came 
te 254,527 acres. 


After that, the increases really began to mul- 
tiply. In 1955, the total number of treated corn 
acres had jumped to 746,720; 1956, to 1,082,135; 
1957, 1,404,995; 1958, 1,752,520 and 1959, 2,247,277 
acres. 

Roads and highways also saw an increase in 
the miles sprayed. In 1950, 4,541 miles of state 
trunk highways were treated. In 1959, it was 
9,298 miles. County and state aid roads sprayed 
were even more impressive, with 19,790 miles in 
1950 and 29,203 miles in °59. Township roads, 
increasing from 8,522 miles in 1950 to 20,590 in 
1959, presented the greatest increase. percentage- 
wise. 

Total acres of grain sprayed in Minnesota in 
1950 came to 1,910,917 and registered a gain near- 
ly every year thereafter. The grand total of grain 
acres treated in 1959 was 5,661,237. 

Back in 1950, only 13.3% of grain grown in 
the state was treated with any kind of spray, the 
report states. This percentage, in keeping with 
the increases noted above on various crops, has 
shown a healthy upward curve. Here is the year- 
by-year picture through 1959: 


15.1% 
11.8% 
18.1% 
22.6% 
35.8% 
36.0% 
44.38% 


Naturally, this report reflects the situation in 


only one state, but it seems to be of enough signifi- 
cance to show graphically the developments dur- 
ing the past decade. Reports of this nature cause 
the industry to stop and consider that it is start- 
ing another decade of activity on a much higher 
level than that known in 1950. 

The question, of course, is whether the coming 
ten years will bring as much progress in accept- 
ance and use. We think it will, particularly when 
one remembers that despite the large percentage 
gains in pesticide application over the years, still 
only 44.61% of the Minnesota grain crop had had 
any treatment at all. This means that there re- 
mains another more than 50% of farmers to sell 
before the full potential is realized. 


‘Poison’ Fertilizer Scare 
Next? 


T IS INEVITABLE, we suppose, that the 
frenzied fear of alleged cancer-causing in- 
gredients in pesticides should some day spill over 
into wondering about possible ill-health-giving 
properties of fertilizers. 

A report from Ohio indicates that a farmer in 
that state is asking repayment from a liquid fer- 
tilizer manufacturer because of “contamination” 
to the grower’s crops. The farmer claims that he 
has tested tobacco leaves that had been sprayed 
with liquid fertilizer, and found that the leaves 
contained traces of poisonous nickel. The metals 
could possibly cause cancer, nerve and blood ail- 
ments, he insists. 


Ohio State University soil experts, called 
in to investigate the situation, could find no 
substantial basis for the farmer's claims. 
“It seems highly unlikely that there is 
enough toxic ingredient in any fertilizer to 
poison a plant,” one agronomist observed. 
“We don’t like to say anything is impos- 
sible, but we can’t seem to make our tests 
duplicate those of the farmer.” 


The sensible attitude of these Ohio State Uni- 
versity observers is commendable. It reveals their 
desire to take an objective view of the whole situ- 
ation and not to be swayed by unfounded com- 
plaints about “poison” in fertilizers. 

Since such accusations have been made, how- 
ever, the trade may expect more to be coming 
from various people around the country. All the 
matter needs is a well-publicized incident of some 
kind to precipitate a “scare.” 


Continuing Battle 


“The constant struggle between man and in- 
sects began long before the dawn of civilization, 
has continued without cessation to the present, 
and will continue as long as human and insect life 
endures. 

“This struggle stems from a desire by béth 
man and insects for the same thing at the same 
time. The intensity of the conflict is due to the 
vital importance to both man and insects of the 
things they desire, and it continues because the 
contestants are so equally matched.”—-NAC News 
and Pesticide Review. 
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lege of Washington, Pullman, 

Wash., chairman. 

July 27-29—Great Plains Agricultar- 
al Council, 1960 meeting, Laramie, 
Wyo. 

July 27-30—Southwest Fertilizer Con- 
ference and Grade Hearing, Galvez 
Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 

Sept. 29-830—N ortheast Fertilizer 
Conference, Hotel Hershey, Her- 
shey, Pa. 

Oct. 5-6—Southeast Fertilizer Con- 
ference, Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga, 

Oct. 17-21—48th annual National 


Nov. 13-15—Oalifornia Fertilizer 
Asen., 37th annual meeting, del 
Coronado Hotel, Coronado, Cal. 


(Continued from page 3) 


both phosphate and sulfur—the ele- 
ments most frequently needed to im- 
prove range legume growth. It also 
shows how phosphate increases pro- 
tein, 


An estimated sample program is 
outlined below: 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 


Rates: 15¢ aed word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Commercial advertising, not accepted in 
classified advertising ment. 


‘or ii 
1 per column 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


 $ITUATIONS WANTED 


I AM HARD WORKING COLLEGE GRAD- 
uate. M.S. in agronomy. Age 30, married, 
veteran. Farm background. Desire posi- 
tion in agricultural chemical sales. Ad- 
dress Ad No, 6597, Croplife, Minneapolis 
40, Minn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FOR SALE—WELL ESTABLISHED ANHY- 
drouws ammonia business operating in 


Eastern Iowa and Western Illinois. All 
applicators, nurse tanks and storage facil- 
ities must go in one unit. For details 
write ad No. 5615, Croplife, Minneapolis 
40, Minn. 


DISTRIBUTORS—SOME DESIRABLE TER- 
ritories now open for highly-profitable 
Arrow Brand finely-ground rock phos- 
phate—the leader in its field. You will 


be backed by advertising and complete 


First Year— sales and promotion program. Write Dept. 
¥ Cc. Robin Jones Phosphate Company (Est. 
Ground preparation cost per 1902), Nashville, Tennessee. 

Feed and fertilizer application 

ose ver per acre 
‘al aso | Cotton Council Meets 
superphos- 
phate per acre (approx. cost).... 9.00 DALLAS — Increased consumption 


A conservative yield could be esti- 
mated at 3,000 Ibs. per acre on a dry 
weight basis. For the first year at 
this yield, a ton of feed would cost 
only $11.87. 

Second Year—In the second year 
only fertilizer would be needed and 
the cost per ton of high quality feed 
would be only about $5.00. 


STORE SOLD 
ALBANY, ORE. — Mrs. Lewis C. 
Morse, Sr., and Lewis C. Morse, Jr., 
have sold the local Morse’s Seed 
Garden store to Mr. Mrs. 


of cotton and its products will be the 
goal of programs to be outlined here 
Feb. 8-9 at the 22nd annual meeting 
of the National Cotton Council. More 
than a thousand delegates from all 
parts of the Cotton Belt and repre- 
sentatives of the six branches of the 
industry are expected to attend the 
meeting at the Statler-Hilton Hotel. 


OFFICERS NAMED 


CLEVELAND—Lawrence F. Spros- 
ty was elected vice president and 
treasurer of the General Bag Corp., 
succeeding Theodore H. Bremer, who 
retired as treasurer. Julius Lempher 
was elected assistant treasurer and 
Don W. Sprosty was elected to the 
board. 
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Complete Sales Medium... 


CROPLIFE is the only complete sales medium directed to the agricultural 
chemical industry. It is a newspaper appealing to all segments of the indus- 
try. One of its editorial functions is to knit more closely together all those 
industry elements—manufacturers, agents, retailers, the educational echelon 
and farm advisor groups. It does this by: 


® Keeping all segments informed of all industry news. 


_ © Providing feature material designed to help manufacturers and mix- 
ers to do a better job, to help dealers sell and to help farm advisors 
and educational people make sound recommendations. 


® Keeping all industry alert to current and proposed government action. 


® Providing a channel through which news and advertising can reach all 
segments of the industry. 

This new approach to business journalism for the agricultural chemical in- 

dustry is being made by a company with 87 years % experience in news- 


gathering and publishing and one which has built @ enged reputa- 
tion for reliability and service. Advertising of your products and services 


in Croplife will mean richer sales fields for you! 


Croplife’s carefully controlled circulation pro- In addition a unique regional circulation plan 

vides national coverage of manufacturers, provides advertisers with a selective market- 

formulators, mixers and ingredient suppliers. ing-area coverage of wholesale and retail 
dealers and farm advisory personnel. 


WRITE—WIRE—PHONE our nearest office for complete 
analysis of Croplife’s important role in your advertising program. 
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